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THE DAWN OF WOMAN’S DAY. 
AN ADDRESS BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


At the meeting of the Chicago Woman’s League, held October 4, the 
President, Frances E. Willard, delivered the following address : — 


ULTIMATE CIVILIZATION. 


There is a prayer, uttered or unexpressed, that brings us face 
to face, and it is this: “Help me to heal the heart-break of hu- 
manity.” The measureless injustice that surrounds us like an 
atmosphere and the fathomless misery that broods over us like 
a malaria make many a murmuring heart cry out : — 

Had I God’s power or He my love, 
We'd have a different world from this we see. 

But the philosophic mind perceives that everywhere God 
works by means, and that evermore the Christ-spirit must be in- 
carnate or it cannot carry out its miracles of healing. In the 
order of evolution it is first of all embodied in the individual, 
then in the home, then in society, then in the State, and some 
day shall be in that Universal Republic of which the Laureate 
sings, when 

The flags shall all be furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 

Our meeting here hastens that coming consummation. Mother- 
love works magic for humanity, but organized mother-love works 
miracles. Mother-hearted women are called to be the saviors of 
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the race. I speak it reverently, as a loyal worshiper of Him 
who said, “ Mother, behold thy Son.” 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS OF WOMEN. 


We all know that organization is the one great thought of 
Nature. It is the difference between chaos and order ; it is the 
incessant occupation of God. But, next to God, the greatest 
organizer on this earth is the mother. She who sends forth 
from the sanctuary of her own being a little child has organized 
a great spiritual world, and set it moving in the orbit of un- 
changing law. Hence woman, by her organism, is the greatest 
organizer ever organized by our beneficent Creator. 

But in the nature of the case, the mother, patiently preoc- 
cupied in deeds of love for those about her, has been slowest of 
all to reflect on her own innate powers, and has not until re- 
cently so much as dreamed of the resistless force of the world’s 
aggregated motherhood. When I was graduated from college 
in 1859 there was not on the face of the earth, I venture to say, 
— certainly there was not in my native land, the most progres- 
sive land of all, —a national society of women. We worked 
on in weakness and seclusion, in loneliness and isolation. But 
we learned at last the gracious secret that has transformed the 
world for men and made them masters. We learned the mighty 
difference between the wide, open hand with individual fingers 
impotent because separate, and the condensed, constructive, or- 
ganized power of those fingers when combined. We learned 
that floating timbers on the sea are not more futile as compared 
with the same timbers when organized into a ship than are soli- 
tary human beings as compared with the same persons when 
organized and instructed, unified and equipped in societies and 
guilds. The mighty work done to mitigate the horrors of our 
Civil War first revealed to us and to our brothers the latent power 
of the nation’s womanhood; next came the holy zeal of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies; then the heavenly enthu- 
siasm of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, with its marvelous 
sequel, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions; then the 
beautiful younger sister, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
while the Women’s Christian Association and Congress, the 
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women’s clubs, industrial and educational unions, relief corps, 
protective agency, the mighty labor movement, and the countless 
societies for local help to the sick, the friendless, and the poor 
abundantly testify to that esprit de corps which we women have 
at last acquired and are now so sure to utilize for purposes of 
blessing vastly wider, more pervasive, and more varied than we 
could at first have dared to undertake or dreamed of compassing. 


MOTHER-HEARTS AS LEADERS OF REFORM. 


From this time on the world will have in it no active, organic 
force so strong for its uplifting as its organized mother-hearts. 
You will notice the breadth of my generalization. I do not say 
“all mothers,” because all women who are technically mothers 
are not “ mother-hearted,” while many a woman is so, from 
whom the criss-cross currents of the world have withheld her 
holiest crown. 

In my own quiet refuge at Evanston, where we talk of all 
these things, 1 once said to Susan B. Anthony, that noblest 
Roman of us all: — 

“ Bravely as you have trodden it and glorious as has been 
your via solitaria, have you not always felt a sense of loss?” 

She answered in the gentle, thoughtful voice that we all love: 

** Could I be really the woman that I am and fail to feel that 
under happier conditions I might have known a more sacred 
companionship than has ever come to me, and that the com- 
panion could not have been a woman ?” 

But that she also felt God’s call under the unhappy conditions 
that exist to go her own victorious way alone is proved by her 
reply to a good man and leading publicist who once said to her : 

“ Miss Anthony, with your great head and heart, you, of all 
women I have met, ought to have been a wife and mother.” 

Our noble pioneer answered him after this fashion: — 

“1 thank you, sir, for what I take to be the highest compli- 
ment, but sweeter even than to have had the joy of caring for 
children of my own has it been to me to help bring about a 
better state of things for mothers generally, so that their unborn 
little ones could not be willed away from them.” 

Far be it from me to draw, by any definition, such a line 
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around the regnant organized womanhood of the nation as 
would leave out our mother-hearted Susan B. Anthony. 

Men know where their true interests lie, and women whom 
men love and trust and honor are always motherly at heart. 

If there is a spectacle more odious and distasteful than a man 
who hates women it is a woman who hates men. If I am glad of 
anything it is that, while I have my playful quips and passing 
sallies anent them in my own inner home circle, when some pass- 
ing injustice of the old régime quickens my pulses, the life-long 
tenor of my pen and voice and work have been not more for 
“Peace on earth” than for “Good will to men.” This frank 
utterance may surely be permitted to one who on this day com- 
pletes the first week of her fiftieth year, and who thanks God with 
unspeakable tenderness for all the pleasant land on which she 
ean look back from the high chronologic vantage-ground she has 
attained. If this had not been so, surely these royal wives and 
mothers who to-day have rallied around me would rightfully have 
refused my leadership. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


It has required more than a generation of training within the 
sheltering circle of the church, where most of us have had our 
schooling in organized endeavor, to prepare us for so large a 
thought as was launched at Washington, D. C., last spring in 
the International Council. We knew that by the law of fittest 
survival, each group of women working together according to a 
plan develops its own leadership. But there and then began the 
widest evolution possible to us as women and the last in our slow 
process of training for our true position as the equal partners 
of men in the great world and its work, for at Washington was 
evolved the idea of a society made up of leaders only — a Coun- 
cil of Women, every one of whom should be an expert and a 
specialist in some department of work for the uplifting of hu- 
manity, and to which should be eligible the leader of every 
society in the nation, “the nature of whose work is undoubtedly 
national in either its character or its value.” Then, once in 
five years, the International Council of Women, also organized 
at Washington, is to meet, to which will be eligible only the 
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presidents of National Councils. Fifty-three different organiza- 
tions of women, all but four of which were of national scope 
and all of national value, were there represented. The sub- 
jects of education, philanthropies, temperance, industries, pro- 
fessions, organization, legal conditions, social purity, political 
conditions, and religion were all discussed. While no restric- 
tion was placed upon the fullest expression of the most widely 
divergent views upon these vital questions of the age, it is cause 
for rejoicing that the sessions, both executive and public, were 
absolutely without friction. 


PLATFORM OF WOMAN’S WORLD’S COUNCIL. 


It is the unanimous voice of this council that all institutions 
of learning, and of professional instruction, including schools of 
theology, law, and medicine, should, in the interest of humanity, 
be as freely opened to women as to men ; that opportunities for 
industrial training should be as generally and liberally provided 
for one sex as for the other. The representatives of organized 
womanhood in this council will steadily demand that in all avo- 
cations in which both men and women engage equal wages shall 
be paid for equal work; and, finally, that an enlightened soci- 
ety should adopt, as the only adequate expression of the high 
civilization which it is its office to establish and maintain, an 
identical standard of personal purity and morality for men and 
women. 

The general declaration of the National Council of the United 
States as well as of the World’s Council was as follows : — 


We women, sincerely believing that the best good of our homes and 
nation will be advanced by our own greater unity of thought, sym- 
pathy, and purpose, and that an organized movement of women will 
best conserve the highest good of the family and the state, do hereby 
band ourselves together in a confederation of workers committed to 
the overthrow of all forms of ignorance and injustice and to the appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule to society, custom, and law. This council is 
organized in the interest of no one propaganda, and has no power over 
its auxiliaries beyond that of suggestion and sympathy ; therefore no 
society voting to become auxiliary to this council shall thereby render 
itself liable to be interfered with in respect to its complete organic 
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unity, independence, and methods of work, or be committed to any 
principle or method of any other society, or to any utterance or act of 
the council itself, beyond compliance with the terms of this constitu- 
tion. 

HOW WOMEN ARE ORGANIZING. 


No sooner was this new thought launched on the seething 
waves of journalism than good women everywhere began to say 
to one another: “ If unification is strength in the national move- 
ments of women, why not in the States, and why not in each city, 
town, and village? If, as the ‘Council Women’ said in their 
preamble, such an organization ‘ will incalculably increase the 
world’s sum total of womanly courage, efficiency, and esprit de 
corps, widen our horizon, correct the tendency to an exaggerated 
impression of the value of one’s own work as compared with 
that of others,and put the wisdom and experience of each at the 
service of all,’ then let us all have councils, local and state, and 
let us have them speedily.” 

Here in Chicago seventy societies have already responded to 
the call and fifty-seven have allied themselves with the new 
movement. In Kansas a state woman’s council was organized, 
as I suppose, this week, and another will be in Ohio the 11th of 
this month. I have never known a movement among women so 
enthusiastic and spontaneous. The time for it has fully come; 
the clock of God has struck the hour, and the best manhood of 
the manliest nation reaches out a brother’s hand of help to us as 
we move forward bearing woman’s white flag of peace, inscribed, 
“For Home and for Humanity.” 

This is the latest outgrowth of that gospel which raises woman 
up and with her lifts toward Heaven the world. 


SOME OF THE REFLEX RESULTS. 


Let us think for a little while about the results to be expected 
from thismovement. Naturally they will be twofold: First, the 
reflex influence of such association upon the members themselves. 
For instance: Here is a woman devoted to self-culture. She 
learns, not to put aside her Plato, but to alternate its study with 
that of Helen Campbell’s “ Prisoners of Poverty ” and to divide 
her time at the art gallery with her visits to the white slaves. 
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Here is a woman who is so devoted to the Waifs’ Mission that 
she takes no time for books. Her association with the self-cul- 
turist leads her to ask for “ Emerson’s Essays” at the Public 
Library, and perhaps to advance so far beyond her former hori- 
zou as to join a Robert Browning club. Here isa home mission- 
ary woman devoted to the Bohemians, not of journalism, but of 
Pilsen on the Nord Seit. She is assigned to duty with a foreign 
missionary woman, and from association with her discovers that 
electricity and steel have shrunk the world till it 1s hardly bigger 
than an orange, that the Bohemian beyond the sea needs looking 
after just as badly as his brother on this side, while the zenanas 
of India and the Congo atrocities in Africa become so vivid in 
recital as to seem knocking for relief at her door. Meanwhile 
the foreign missionary woman at her side makes the useful dis- 
covery that the telescope of observation by which she was wont 
to bring the distant near can be adjusted as a microscope, mag- 
nifying to her perceptions the tenement-house horrors of her own 
city. Here is a temperance woman who solemnly believed that 
prohibition was the be-all of the republic’s hopes and the end- 
all of its sorrows; but the Knight of Labor woman at her elbow 
convinced her that better economic conditions enter into that 
colossal problem and prevailed on her to read Edward Bellamy’s 
wonderful book, entitled “ Looking Backward,” while the work- 
ing woman graciously accepted in return a copy of the platform 
of the Prohibition party, which appeared to be quite edifying 
reading. Here again is a Republican woman placed alongside 
a Democratic woman, and as true yokefellows they go on a legal 
embassy from the Woman’s to the City Council, and whatever 
their opinion of their respective parties may be, from what 
they there perceive they will be pretty sure to gain from one 
another a more hopeful view of those two great marching 
armies of civilization, whose guns are ballots and whose bullets 
are ideas. 

Here is a Protestant woman who thinks there is no good in 
Catholics, never was, and never will be, but she is placed on the 
Public Library Committee with a communicant of the Cathe- 
dral, and finds her “so much like other folks” that she would 
really have supposed her to be a devout Presbyterian, while 
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the Catholic sister comes into kindly fellowship with her Baptist 
committeewoman, and will never again believe but that Protest- 
ants are really reputable people and quite likely to be saved. 

Thus in a thousand ways the blessed: education into a tolerant 
spirit goes swiftly on; the cobwebs of ignorance are brushed 
away; the rusty chains of prejudice are filed in two, and sec- 
tarianism is replaced by sisterly love ; meanwhile the horizon of 
the heart is widened because the outlook of the brain is elevated, 
and into the lonesome little coves, inlets, and bays flow the 
strong, healthful tides of life’s cosmopolitan sea. 

But this is only the beginning. These women in council will 
not be theorists — they will be above all else practitioners in 
that word’s widest sense. They will have no use for any phil- 
osophy of life that cannot be translated in terms of good works 
as well as of good will. Their deeds will all be “ deeds of week- 
day holiness, nor will they ever chance to learn that aught is 
easier than to bless.” In the wide realm of human misery they 
will have one guiding star and that is Justice. Wherever 
there is a sister more down-trodden than any other, more help- 
less and forgotten, there by the law of spiritual gravitation they 
will delight to invest the weight of their power and the momen- 
tum of their united enthusiasm. 


EFFECTS ON THE HOME. 


But while we believe the reflex influence of the Woman’s 
League upon its members will be of incalculable value to them 
all, we are chiefly concerned to-day with its reaction upon the 
five great organized forces by which the council is environed — 
namely, the home, the school, society, the church, and govern- 
ment. 

The united wisdom and work of Chicago’s organized woman- 
hood directed upon Chicago homes will mean a better knowl- 
edge of sanitation and hygiene as applied to home architecture, 
ventilation, drainage, light, heat, diet, and dress adornings. If 
the best and broadest-natured housekeepers, or, as I like a 
thousand times better to call them, the homemakers of our city, 
could put their heads together o* > this problem of the modern 
home, as their husbands do over the problem of rapid street-car 
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transit and the bridge question, I believe that such an impetus 
would be given to invention and such encouragement to enter- 
prise that the following improvements would be wrought out 
within ten years : — 

Hot water and steam-heated air supplied to every house as 
gas is now from common reservoirs ; a public laundry system, 
so complete as to drive the washtub out of every kitchen, ban- 
ishing forever the reign of a steamy, sudsy, indigo-blue Monday ; 
and a caterer’s system so complete as to send the cooking-stove 
into perpetual exile. If men had these problems on hand, com- 
plicated with the unspeakable servant-girl problem, they would 
have solved them by a syndicate long before this, putting no 
end of money in their purses and no end of misery outside of 
home’s four walls. The servant-girl question will erelong be 
answered by not having servant girls. The relations of the 
maid-of-all-work to the average household are abnormal, if not 
to a degree inhuman. They ought to be abolished, and will be 
in the growing unrest and uplift of the wage-worker on the one 
hand and the growing tendency of the employer to look upon 
this woman as a convenient “Celtic apparatus” on the other. 
Invention, enterprise, and associated effort, stimulated by the 
united wit and wisdom of united housekeepers, will lead us out 
of this wilderness. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


I often think, when rejoicing in the homelike amenities of a 
vestibule train, with its day-coach, dining-car, and sleeper, that 
if George M. Pullman could be induced by a council of women 
to give five years of his wonderful brain to this problem of 
household comfort off the rails, counseling with the housekeep- 
ers, as he would be wise enough to do, he might crown his splen- 
did life by carrying into the average home the same wholesale 
comforts and elegances with which he now regales the traveling 
public. Only in that case we must petition him to spare us the 
diffusive atmosphere of that horrible smokers’ annex. He 
would have his house porters who would come around regularly 
and set everything to rights, build fires in the open grate, just 
for the beauty and coziness thereof, and clear up the house gen- 
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erally ; his pneumatic tubes through which to send the meals 
ordered by telephone, and waiters detailed, so many to the block, 
to serve and gather up the fragments of the same, at far less 
cost than now, taking the wholesale contract by the year, while 
the average excellence of viands prepared by experts would be 
far higher than at present, with a proportionate increase in the 
health and happiness of the families thus served. To preserve 
the individuality, the privacy, and sanctity of home while di- 
minishing its cost and friction is the problem that women in 
council must set themselves to solve. Notable homemakers, 
ready for the next thing, and not afraid of it because it is 
the next and not the last, should be organized into a standing 
committee on this subject. 


SPECIALISTS IN HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRY. 


What is done on a large scale places the doer on a vantage- 
ground financially, socially, legally, and every way. The board- 
ing-house, that sepulchre of domestic happiness, would disappear 
to the incalculable advantage of husband, mother, and child, 
and the notable women who have a genius for affairs and now 
conduct our boarding-houses would find a broader field in the 
supervision of apartment houses and other details of the better 
housekeeping arrangements herein proposed, while the bachelor 
who now leads the sorry life of “a young man about town” 
would find his pathway to the marriage altar far less hedged 
about with financial briars and brambles, a “home of his own ” 
— that dearest wish of every true man’s heart —having become 
possible on easy terms. 

Specialists in industry everywhere command respect and have 
a first mortgage on success, but the infinite variety of industries 
that a maid-of-all-work must carry on, whose thankless task is 
never done and seldom well done, ought at this advanced stage 
of invention and enterprise to follow the otherwise almost uni- 
versal law of corporate direction. Each branch of her never- 
ending duties is capable of being so administered as to make it 
a great business controlled by the best brains and handled by 
trained experts. 

The only class that yet retains the badge of servitude in its 
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name of servant girl deserves the utmost consideration at the 
hands of women well to do, for what other class has placed us 
upon such a vantage-ground? While I believe that the ten- 
dency of the time is toward such a scientific rectification of 
household duties as will render the office of maid-of-all-work 
obsolete, I believe that for the present distress a training school 
for domestics would be a boon to housekeepers and a capital 
help for hired helpers which this league of women might well 
lend its great influence to establish and maintain. 

It has been justly said that many now living have seen in the 
last eighty years changes for the better that the previous eight 
centuries have hardly noticed. ‘The tendency of to-day is to 
afford to each individual in the community a service that would 
once have been attainable only to the man of large wealth. In 
all directions the tendency is toward making the advantages of 
the few the privilege of all, and the all can collectively afford a 
better service than the few.” When the public learns that it 
ean do anything better and cheaper by concerted action, it will 
not be slow to make new applications of that lesson, and house- 
hold industries will be differentiated and specialized to a degree 
that will solve the servant-girl question to the advantage of all 
concerned, and assign the well-disposed and capable among such 
girls to the fast multiplying trades and occupations now open- 
ing to women on every hand. 

“And the earth helped the woman,” is one of the Bible’s 
grandest prophecies, fulfilled for us and yet to be far more per- 
fectly fulfilled in the material inventions whereby woman shall 
be relieved from the drudgery of daily toil and lifted to the level 
of her highest and her holiest ministries. 

But with these varied cares and perpetual annoyances re- 
moved, how will the homemaker of the well-to-do classes employ 
her time? In the care of her children, the companionship of 
her husband, and in works of philanthropy, by which the coming 
epoch shall be hastened forward when there shall be no classes 
that are not well to do. 

But there remains abundant territory to be possessed in 
home’s illimitable realm. Women in council working to im- 
prove that sanctuary of their hearts will find grievous inequal- 
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ities in the laws that relate to property as between husband and 
wife ; they will find that in most of the States a wife cannot 
bring a civil suit for damages against her husband; that as a 
rule the crime of despoiling a woman of her honor is not pun- 
ished so heavily as the stealing of a cow; that in general the 
protection of the person ranks far behind protection of the 
purse ; that in all the thirty-eight States but four still make the 
father the natural guardian of the children, and that as against 
all but his wife he can will away the guardianship of his child, 
whether born or unborn, while she cannot will away hers as 
against all but her husband. 

To show how gladly good men help us toward better law 
let me recite an incident. In the winter of 1856-57 Judge 
Waite was sitting in his law office in this city when a woman 
came in and said her husband was about to convey the home- 
stead and have her put out of doors. She asked if this could 
legally be done. The judge told her he feared it could be, but 
would examine carefully. She came in the next day, and he 
was obliged to tell the poor woman that her husband could take 
away her home. But Judge Waite immediately drafted a bill 
to prevent such action in this or any case, sent it to a member 
of the State Senate, and it was passed at once, and was the 
first or among the first statutes of the kind in the United States. 
So that we must not only say that “the earth helps the woman,” 
but that the good and true man everywhere is more than glad 
to help her. 


THE CHILD’S RIGHT TO BE WELL-BORN. 


A great world is looming into sight, like some splendid ship 
long-waited for —the world of heredity, of prenatal influence, 
of infantile environment. The greatest right of which we can 
conceive, the right of the child to be well-born, is being slowly, 
surely recognized. Poor old humanity, so tugged by fortune 
and weary with disaster, turns to the cradle at last and perceives 
it has been the Pandora’s box of every ill and the Fortunatus 
casket of every joy that life has known. When the mother 
learns the divine secrets of her power, when she selects in the 
partner of her life the father of her child, and for its sacred 
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sake rejects the man of unclean lips because of the alcohol and 
the tobacco taint, and shuns as she would a leper the man who 
has been false to any other woman no matter how depraved ; 
when he who seeks life’s highest sanctities in the relationships 
of husband and father shuns as he would if thoughtful of his 
future son the woman with wasp waist that renders motherhood 
a torture and dwarfs the possibilities of childhood, French heels 
that throw the vital organs out of their normal place, and sacred 
charms revealed by dresses décolletté, insisting on a wife who 
has good health and a strong physique as the only sure founda- 
tion of his home-hopes, then shall the blessed prophecy of the 
world’s peace come true; the conquered lion of lust shall lie 
down at the feet of the white lamb of purity and a little child 
shall lead them. 


WOMAN’S PART IN LEGISLATION. 


Society and government are two circles which interplay like 
rainbows round a fountain, and that fountain is the home. 
Women in league or council will bring their united power to 
bear wherever in the operation of an unjust law, whether it be 
of custom or of legislation, any woman is defrauded of her right. 
Let us picture them in action: The Municipal Council is in 
session; but the Board of Directors of the Woman's Council is 
in session also ; it represents not some single, isolated, and com- 
paratively uninfluential society, but the united forces of Chi- 
cago’s organized womanhood. We want an ordinance giving 
better protection to shop and factory girls; providing more 
carefully for their physical health, comfort, and convenience, 
guarding them so far as possible from moral disaster and dis- 
ease. Through our office secretary we have sent out petitions 
to every woman’s society in the city asking for this ordinance 
and pledging its enforcement by means of women inspectors 
from our own number who will serve without fee or reward. 
The petitions come back signed by tens of thousands. All 
reputable employers are with us in this effort, and the wage- 
workers of the city are well pleased to have our help, hence the 
voting majority that makes and unmakes city councils is on 
our side. 
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WOMAN’S POSSIBLE POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 

Thus panoplied with the power of organization of numbers or 
a majority among the voters, and, best of all, pleading a cause 
that tends towards human brotherhood, the Women’s Council 
goes before the City Council and wins the day. But without 
the law-enforcer back of the law, it is like a rusty sword in a still 
more rusty scabbard. Already the working-girls of Chicago 
have much more law upon their side than is utilized for their 
defense. But there has been no eye to pity, and no hand to save. 
Now you are here, the women whose opulent and forceful lives 
have been from a thousand springs of opportunity and bless- 
ing; you are here with the arrest of thought in your brains 
and the enthusiasm of humanity in your hearts; let us bring 
the solid weight and total momentum of Chicago’s organized 
womanhood to bear upon the problem of a better and a happier 
life for working-girls. For one 1 promise, overwhelmed with 
cares and duties as I am, to give one afternoon in the week as 
an inspector to see that the laws we have and mean to get for 
these women are carried into execution. Nor do I see anything 
generous about the offer. It will help me as much as it can 
possibly help those to whom I minister. In the spiritual as 
well as the material realm, action and reaction are equal. 
Working along large lines as a reformer, I covet the opportunity 
to come face to face with those in whose interest I have tried to 
toil. The warm hand-clasp, the gentle greeting, the tear of sym- 
pathy, I want to give them all, not for the girls’ sake only, but 
also to make me mellower hearted as the swift years roll on. I 
hope the reply is apocryphal that I once heard attributed to 
Charles Sumner when he was asked by Julia Ward Howe to 
help a little colored girl, and said: “ Madam, bring no individ- 
ual cases to me, for I am consecrated to the uplifting of a race.” 
Surely this is not the spirit of His life who went about doing 
good to the lowly and forgotten. And we, going straight to 
those who need our help, shall learn a thousand ways of help- 
ing that we do not dream of now, while the public sentiment we 
can arouse and educate will wonderfully hasten the better day. 
We must be willing to go forward upon this untried pathway 
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just a step at a time. The whole question of tenement-house 
misery will open before us, and we shall yet find remedies; the 
unutterable problem of Chicago’s haunts of infamy will be un- 
derstood and studied as it has not been before; the right of 
workingmen to one day in seven for rest; the people’s right to 
outlaw the liquor saloon as well as the gambling saloon — these 


and cognate forms of philanthropy will claim our courage and 
devotion. 


STATE COUNCILS OF WOMEN. 


Think for a moment of all this upon a larger scale. When 
each village, town, and city of our State shall have its league or 
council of good women, they can do for their localities what we 
hope to do for ours. But we must set them the example. As 
President of the Women’s National Council, 1 earnestly hope 
they will move at once along these lines of organization, which 
mean power, and when the legislature meets next winter the 
State Council of Illinois ought to meet also, bringing the com- 
bined influence of us all to bear in asking for such legislation as 
our committee on legal work agree upon, and no Dill should 
go befere the legislature that is not backed up by the State 
Council of Women. We should have our representatives con- 
stantly at the capital — the State Council regularly holding its 
sessions there, and asking unitedly for the things that have here- 
tofore been asked for only by separate societies. A law for 
the better protection of women ; for raising the age of consent ; 
for the teaching of hygiene in all grades of the public schools, 
with especial reference to stimulants and narcotics ; for compul- 
sory education ; also for appropriations in aid of the industrial 
school for girls and other institutions to which our philanthropic 
women are devoted — we must together strive for these. 

Locally, a Woman’s League should, in the interest of that 
mothering which is the central idea of our new movement, seek 
to secure for women admission to all school committees, library 
associations, and boards intrusted with the care of the defect- 
ive, dependent, and delinquent classes; all professional and 
business associations ; all colleges and professional schools that 
have not yet set before us an open door of ingress: and each 
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local league should have the power to call in the united influ- 
ence of its own state league or of the National Council if its 
own influence did not suftice. 

In the development of this movement I am confident that it 
will impart to women such a sense of strength and courage that 
their corporate self-respect will so increase that such theatrical 
bills as we now see displayed will not be permitted for an hour 
without our potent protest; and the exhibition of women’s 
forms and faces in the saloons and cigar stores, which women’s 
self-respect will never let them enter, and the disgraceful litera- 
ture now for sale on so many public news-stands, will not be 
tolerated by the womanhood of any town or city. 

To develop the great quality of corporate as well as individual 
self-respect, I believe no single means would do more than the 
study of Frances Power Cobbe’s noble book on “The Duties of 
Women.” It ought to be in the hands of every woman who 
has taken for her motto, “ Hearts Within, God O’erhead,” and 
surely it ought to be in the hands of every one who has not 
this high aim, while I am sure that every man who lives would 
be a nobler husband, son, and citizen of the great world if he 
would give this book his thoughtful study. 

Dear friends, you know the story of Androcles and the lion; 
how the poor animal came limping out of the forest, knowing 
the gentleness of Androcles and unable longer to endure the 
pain of the sharp thorn it carried. To me that lion is a figure 
of humanity in its rough strength and staggering misery as it 
turns toward mother-hearted women for relief. I wish that we 
might have as a seal and emblem of our society the picture of a 
woman healing a lion’s hurt. You know, as the sequel of the 
story, that when, long afterward, Androcles was condemned to 
fight with a lion in the arena, it proved to be his former friend, 
who received him with every demonstration of tenderness and 
loyalty. 

Let us work on with the HUMAN rather than the WOMAN 
question as our deepest motive, and in the individual no less 
than the collective struggle of our lives we shall discover friends 
where foes were feared. 























ACCOMPLICES AND ACCESSORIES IN CRIME. 


New York, Iowa, Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, and California 
by special enactments provide that no person shall be con- 
victed upon the uncorroborated testimony of an accomplice. - 
The same rule has been promulgated by the higher courts in 
the United States and England. 

There is a prevailing opinion that, in some instances, a citizen 
or officer who purchases prohibited articles of a vendor of such 
illegal goods, for the laudable purpose of bringing the offender 
to justice, renders himself liable to the charge and odium of 
being called an “ informer,” “ spy,” or “ accomplice.” The in- 
justice and unfairness of such criticism will be manifest when 
we remember that the highest courts repudiate this opinion. 

Where the law forbids the traffic in, and sale of particular 
articles, as lottery tickets, obscene books and pictures, articles 
of indecent and immoral use, or counterfeit money, or prohibits 
the sale at certain times or in particular manner, —as liquor 
on Sunday, or without a license,—is one who, for the purpose 
of stopping such illegal acts and securing the conviction of the 
offender, buys of him the prohibited articles, an accomplice 
within the meaning of statutory enactments, or of decisions by 
the courts? In other words, is such a one an “ infamous wit- 
ness”? Must his testimony be corroborated? 

The rule that accomplices should be corroborated is main- 
tained very widely among our States, and in England, either by 
statutory provisions, or by the customs of the courts. 

Our question will not be difficult to answer when we come to 
consider the reason for this rule. Accomplices may be divided 
into two classes, the real and the feigned — the genuine and the 
counterfeit. The former are moved by selfish motives ; actuated 
by criminal intentions; at heart criminal, associating them- 
selves with criminals, and purposely committing crimes in de- 


fiance of law, that they may thereby get gain unto themselves. 
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The feigned accomplice may be an officer or private person who 
associates himself with a criminal or a band of criminals from 
no criminal or selfish intention, but with the high and proper 
motive and object of acquainting himself with the secret doings 
of the marauders against society, that he may by so doing en- 
force the law and protect the community from their depredations. 

The hope of self-protection leads many criminals to turn 
state’s evidence, break faith with associates, and betray them, 
that thereby they may themselves escape the penalties of the 
law. ‘These are self-confessed criminals, who admit that with 
guilty intent they aided and abetted in the commission of crime 
oftentimes until apprehended by the officer of the law. They 
confess to being criminal and depraved and necessarily unreli- 
able. An English court says, after discussing their criminal 
character : — 


The desire to protect their comrades and cast the blame. on other 
and innocent shoulders actuates many others: the danger is, when 
aman is fixed, and knows that he is guilty and detected, that by tes- 
tifying against his associates he may purchase immunity by falsely ac- 


cusing others. (Rex v. Tailey, 8 C. & P. p. 106.) 


There are many good people who hold erroneous opinions 
concerning the act of purchasing a bottle of liquor, to be used 
as evidence, of a person who is selling the same in violation of 
law: others apply the same reasoning to the purchasing of a 
lottery or policy ticket of one of these public plunderers; or 
the purchase of an obscene book or picture of the miscreants 
engaging in a nefarious business ; and we hear outcries against 
this practice ; and charges by unscrupulous men are freely made 
in the defense of these crimes, that to buy of such a person is 
“inducing him to commit a crime,” “ decoying,” “ entrapping,” 
“doing evil that good may come,” and then when such a case 
comes into court, the pettifogger objects to the conviction of his 
client, because the witness is “an accomplice,” “ accessary,” 
and “infamous witness.” 

The government officer who employs a “ test letter” to detect 
crimes against some postal or revenue law is subjected to the 
same abuse and obloquy. 
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Let two things be observed: First. The laws forbidding the 
sale of counterfeit money, lottery tickets, obscene books, pic- 
tures, and articles of indecent and immoral use, and the unlawful 
sale of liquor refer to mala prohibita instead of mala in se. 
These laws come under the police power of the State in the in- 
terest of public morals. Second. It is a settled rule of evidence 
that the best evidence that can be obtained must be produced 
against a defendant. 

What better evidence can be secured than the prohibited 
article sold? The officer or citizen finds a person violating the 
law ; he purchases precisely what the criminal has in his posses- 
sion for sale when discovered. He pays the criminal his price. 
Just here, note, that if the purchaser appropriates the article 
purchased to his own personal use, whether it be liquor to drink, 
lottery tickets to gamble with, or foul books and pictures to 
defile his own mind, not one of our critics has a word to say. 
But if he shall be patriotic enough to place such purchased 
article in the hands of the public prosecutor as evidence against 
the professional violator of law, then all the foregoing maledic- 
tions are showered upon his act. 

Necessity creates a demand for a remedy. 

Necessity justifies a remedy. 

To condemn a lawful remedy, or to make or allow loose, heart- 
less, ignorant assaults of condemnation upon those who apply 
a needed remedy, is to work a serious harm to public and private 
interests. 

Crimes against public morals render necessary laws to sup- 
press them. They are the necessity, the law the remedy. The 
prevalent erroneous impressions concerning this important sub- 
ject hinder the proper enforcement of these laws, and place 
unjust burdens upon the shoulders of many a faithful officer 
who is charged with enforcing them. The enforcement of these 
laws creates a necessity for legal evidence. Legal evidence is 
the essential element of success; and without it, prosecuting 
officers, district attorneys, and courts are powerless to check the 
evils legislated against. The witness and his testimony in their 
hands is practically the same as the prescription or surgical 
instrument in the hands of a skilled physician or surgeon in 
the cure of disease. 
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The approach of contagious disease is the signal for erecting 
barriers about a nation, and quarantines ships with their passen- 
gers, crews, and cargoes. The existence of cancer, ulcer, gan- 
grene, or other diseases justifies the use of the nauseous and 
sometimes poisonous prescriptions of the physician. 

The assassin’s weapon creates a demand for the use of the 
surgeon’s probe and scalpel. The gaping wound or crushed 
limb oftens calls for amputation, and life would be sacrificed 
without it. Death renders it necessary to place the bodies of 
our loved ones in coffin and grave. The raging fire in a thickly 
populated district justifies the drenching of the premises with 
water, and in some cases the pulling down or blowing up of 
neighboring tenements to prevent the spread of the conflagration. 
The depredations of the criminal classes in like manner call 
for curative and protective remedies, and these remedies are 
provided by legislative enactments, and applied by courts and 
juries through the medium of legal evidence to establish the 
guilt of the professional criminal. 

These laws must be enforced, or the purity and sanctity of 
our homes and youth will be sacrificed, or if protected at all, it 
will have to be done by shot-gun or lynch Jaw. 

Does the end justify the means? Rather are not the means 
authorized and demanded by the crisis? 

Better say there shall be no quarantine against contagious 
disease ; no cure applied by scientific men to wounds and putri- 
fying sores; no burying of our dead beneath the sod; no ex- 
tinguishing the conflagration for fear of deluging the premises 
and damaging merchandise ; no protection to our homes from 
the midnight marauder, than to say there shall be no enforce- 
ment of law by detective measures, or to charge that such 
methods as are here contended for are “ doing evil that good 
may come.” What of the mercantile interests delayed at quar- 
antine; the merchandise damaged by water in the burning 
building ; the limb amputated, or the doctor’s prescription, con- 
taining as it often does deadly poison? Are these justifiable ? 
Then why is not the cure applied to the festering sores of our 
body politic equally justifiable ? and why is not the faithful 
officer or patriotic citizen seeking to enforce these laws to be 
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sustained and considered as equally justifiable and honorable ? 
Should those who apply the legal remedies to the ulcers, cancers, 
and blotches upon the face of society lose their good name and 
veracity, or be denounced as “ accomplices,” “ informers,” and 
“spies,” any more than the health officer of the port, the physi- 
cian, or surgeon should be denounced as of “ low tastes,” “ dis- 
reputable,” “ unworthy of belief,” simply because he applies 
remedies for the prevention or cure of contagious and loathsome 
diseases ? 

The difficulty lies in the ignorance of the public, and the false 
issues raised by those who oppose the proper enforcement of 
these laws. 

The higher courts have found no difficulty in dealing with 
these questions. An appeal to them will satisfy the minds of 
the most querulous portion of the community, and establish 
a wide distinction between the real and feigned accomplice. 
No court having any regard for the proper administration of 
law, or any respect for justice and truth, or any self-respect, will 
allow a faithful officer or citizen to be traduced or denounced, 
for having furnished legal evidence to convict a crimiual. 

The rule that “an accomplice must be corroborated ” wholly 
fails where a citizen or an officer, seeking to suppress an illegal 
traffic, purchases of the offender solely for the purpose of getting 
the necessary evidence. Such an one is not an accomplice. 
This is well settled in England and America. 

An English court says in Rex v. Muller, 3 Cox C. C. pp. 526- 
531: — 


The rule wholly fails: the reason, therefore, is lacking in such a 
ease. He acts with no criminal intent ; he does not seek self-protection, 
nor is he endeavoring to aid any criminal associate ; and personally he 
may be a man of the most unreproachable morals. The distinction 
between the two classes of men is very clearly drawn by Justice Maule, 
who speaking of a case where an officer joined a band of conspirators, 
associated with them, and assisted them for the purpose of detecting 
their plans, and then convicting them, says: ‘ An accomplice confesses 
himself a criminal, and may have a motive for giving information, as it 
may purchase immunity for his offense. A spy, on the other hand, 
may be an honest man. He may think that the course which he pur- 
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sues is absolutely essential for the protection of his own interests and 
those of society ; if he does so, and if he believes that there is no other 
method of counteracting the dangerous designs of wicked men, I can 
see no impropriety in his taking upon himself the character of an in- 
former ; . . . under such circumstances, they are entirely distinguishable 
in fact and principle from accomplices.” 


In Texas, in the case of Wright v. The State of Texas, an 
appeal was had from a judgment of conviction for horse-stealing. 
One Holden, a detective, associated himself with a band of horse- 
thieves for the purpose of obtaining evidence to convict them. 
He was the sole witness for the prosecution. 

On the trial the court charged “that if Holden had been 
aiding, assisting, and abetting the defendants with a criminal in- 
tention, and he was uncorroborated, they must acquit the accused ; 
but if he was a detective acting solely for the purpose of discover- 
ing crime, his evidence required no corroboration.” 

The prisoner was convicted. On appeal, the higher court 
held, “There was no error in the charge.” (7 Tex. C. of App. 
R. p. 545; 32 Amer. R. p. 599.) 

In Iowa, in State v. McKean, 36 Iowa R. p. 843, cne Weeks, 
a detective, was hired by citizens to ferret out a gang of horse- 
thieves. He associated himself with them, caused their arrest, 
and testified to seeing thefts committed by them. The court 
charged : — 

“If Weeks assisted in the stealing of the horse with felonious 
intent, then he was an accomplice, and that the law of the State 
of Iowa expressly prohibited a conviction on the uncorroborated 
testimony of an accomplice; but if from the beginning Weeks 
intended to act the part of a detective to ferret out and make 
known the crimes and secret frauds of defendant, then he was 
not an accomplice.” 

On appeal the conviction was affirmed and the charge ap- 
proved (the court citing Rex v. Despard, 28 How. St. Trials, 
p- 346; Com. v. Downing, 4 Gray (Mass.) R. p. 29; Com. v. 
Hilliard, 22 Pick. (Mass.) R. p. 476). 

In Massachusetts, in Com. v. Downing above referred to, 
Downing was convicted of selling liquor to one King, who was 
the sole witness, and uncorroborated. 
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On the trial counsel for defendant requested the court to 
charge, “that a person who admitted that he had purchased and 
procured another person to commit a crime for the purpose of 
prosecuting the person so hired and procured to offend was not 
a creditable witness.” This was refused, and the court charged : 
“That if the jury believed the witness King they should con- 
vict the defendant. That it sometimes became necessary to 
match cunning with cunning, and accomplish by artifice what 
could not be otherwise consummated.” On appeal it was held 
that “* King was not an accomplice.” 

In a penal action brought by the town of St. Charles against 
O. Marley, to recover a sum not to exceed $100, for a violation of 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of liquor, two witnesses testi- 
fied that they came from Batavia to St. Charles for the purpose 
of buying liquor of defendant, that they might prosecute him, 
and that they had been sent by a society in Batavia who paid 
their expenses. The trial court charged in substance, * that the 
jury must consider whether these witnesses came down from 
another town with a design and preconceived plan to entrap 
defendant ; that the law considered those who by cunning and 
artifice cause another to commit an offense, if not equally guilty, 
at least so culpable that they should be regarded with suspicion.” 

On appeal, the higher court held : — 


As to the assumed fact that the witnesses fill the character of inform- 
ers and spies, we must wholly differ with the court. . .. We should 
regret to learn that men are to be denounced as informers and spies 
who may voluntarily and involuntarily denounce and prosecute offenders 
against the law, order, or morality of society. If men who voluntarily 
or otherwise become acquainted with the secret brothels, gambling and 
drinking hells with which our cities and villages are sometimes overrun, 
and our neighbors and our children are corrupted and ruined, are to 
lose their reputation for veracity, and are to be denounced as informers 
and spies for seeking out and bringing their evil practices to light, 
then are our hopes of protection slight indeed. 


In California, one Farrell was convicted upon the testimony 
of aman named Fargo, who was the sole witness. Fargo had 


united himself, in his capacity as a detective, with a gang of 
counterfeiters. 
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On appeal, it was contended by Farrell’s counsel, that Fargo 
was an accomplice, and not corroborated, and that therefore the 
conviction was illegal. It was held that “at most Fargo was 
but a feigned accomplice, and that therefore he did not require 
corroboration.” (People v. Farrell, 30 Cal. R. p. 316.) 

In Alabama, under section 3283, Alabama Code, which made 
It it an offense to sell liquor to a slave, one Harrington was con- 
victed on the uncorroborated testimony of one Lyon. Upon the 
trial it appeared that Lyon gave a bottle and money to one of 
his slaves, and sent him to see if he could purchase liquor of the 
defendant. Lyon in the mean time waiting and watching outside 
saw the liquor sold. It was claimed that Lyon was an accom- 
plice, and as the slave could not testify, was uncorroborated, 
and even if he could have given testimony would have required 
corroboration. On appeal it was held: “ Lyon was certainly 
not an accomplice of the defendant in the act of selling, . . . the 
statutory offense consisting in the act of selling, not in the act 
of buying; and neither the purchaser nor one participating in 
the purchase can be deemed the accomplice of the seller.” Har- 
rington v. State of Ala. 36 Ala. R. pp. 236, 242. 

In Commonwealth v. Hilliard, 22 Pick. (Mass.) R. p. 476, the 
court says : — 

“ That in every case of selling there must be also a buying, and 
that fact must have been known to the legislature; and where 
it forbade the selling, but remained silent on the subject of buy- 
ing, it must be presumed that it did not intend to make buying 
a crime, and that a buyer could not be prosecuted.” 

Section 399, Penal Code of the State of New York, is almost 
word for word the same as the law of Iowa and Alabama, con- 
cerning accomplices. 

In the People of the State of New York, respondent, v. 
Margaret Smith, appellant (1 N. Y. Crim. R. No. 3, p. 252), 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, in an elaborate 
opinion, considered this question, citing and supporting the 
principles above laid down. 

Margaret Smith had been convicted of selling beer in quan- 
tities less than five gallons without a license. Her counsel 
contended that, as there was but the uncorroborated testimony 
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of one witness who had purchased beer of her, she could not 


be convicted upon his testimony under section 399, Penal Code. 
It was held : — 


This witness in no manner participated in the act declared by the 
statute to be an offense. That was made out by the sale itself without 
license, and the person making the sale is the only one declared by the 
law to be a criminal. 

The purchaser has been subjected to no criminal accountability 
whatsoever, and by the mere purchase he could not be a participant in 
the performance of the act which the statute has required to be an 
offense. That was performed wholly and exclusively by the defend- 
ant, for she, unaided by the purchaser, acted alone in making the sale. 

An accomplice is a person involved either directly or indirectly in 
the commission of the crime. To render him such, he must in some 
manner aid or assist or participate in the criminal act, and by that 
connection he becomes equally involved in guilt with the other party 
by reason of the criminal transaction. 

This witness incurred no such relation to the offense committed, and 


therefore was not an accomplice within the meaning of this section 
of the Code. 


This case was carried to the Court of Appeals, and there af- 
firmed, and has since been reaffirmed in several leading cases, 
where convictions have been had against persons charged with 
crimes other than the sale of liquor. 

The great leading case is that of The People v. C. D. J. 
Noelke e¢ al. (29 Hun, and 96 N. Y. R., Ct.of App.). Noelke 
was convicted of selling a lottery ticket to one Mattock. His 
counsel contended that under section 399, Penal Code, Noelke 
et al. could not be convicted upon Mattock’s testimony. On 
appeal the general term of the Supreme Court held : — 


Mattock was not an accomplice. The ticket which he purchased 
was not bought with a criminal intent. It was purchased for the pur- 
pose of proving the fact of its sale by the defendant. The design of 
this application for a ticket was to show that the defendants were en- 
gaged in an unlawful business. There can be no doubt that a purchase 
made under such circumstances does not make the purchaser an ac- 
complice. There must exist a criminal intent. This is settled both in 
England and this country. 


The Court of Appeals in affirming this case said, Mattock was 
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“in no sense a party to the criminal act or intent so as to be- 
come an accomplice.” 

Neither courts nor the public should mistake and denounce 
the only methods by which society is to be protected, and find 
redress against the crimes of the “ cancer-planters” of the nine- 
teenth century. Rum, lust, and gambling may object to de- 
tective measures, and legal remedies to suppress them, but public 
morals, public order, common decency, the sanctity of the homes 
of the land, the moral purity of our children, the highest inter- 
ests of society, church, and state, all demand a remedy and anti- 
dote for the evils arising from these triplet monsters. Let 
intelligent men inquire into the methods adopted by reformers 
of this day before they sneer at and condemn that which is neces- 
sary in order to apply a remedy to the curse brought upon the 
land through these three hideous sources of corruption. Ifa 
miscreant should throw deadly poison into a well where children 
were to drink, the shot-gun would be considered the most appro- 
priate remedy to settle his case. What consideration, then, shall 
be shown to the wretches who are scattering worse than poison, 
vipers, or contagious disease among the pure youth and children 
of our land, in the shape of obscene, indecent, and criminal 
literature, and articles for indecent and immoral use? Shall the 
organized efforts to check these evils meet with doubt, lack of 
sympathy, or support from good men and women; shall those 
who secure the suppression of vice be condemned without a hear- 
ing? Or will not ministers, public speakers, editors, and patriots 
everywhere sustain the legal efforts to enforce the laws against 
these crimes, and not stop to split hairs until the evils cease to 
exist, or at least are somewhat brought under control ? 

AnTHony Comstock. 











INDIA: ITS NEED AND OPPORTUNITY. 


BY THE REV. N. G. CLARK, D. D., FOREIGN SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. A PAPER PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING AT CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, OCTOBER 3, 1888. 


Inpra has been, and still is, the great mission field of the world. It has 
an area as large as that of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and a population five times as large. Its climate ranges from the slopes of 
the snow-covered Himalayas to the heat of Madura and Travancore, and its 
productions are as varied as its climate. It has peoples of diverse speech 
separately outnumbering the population of Spain, Italy, France, or Germany. 
It has 150 languages and dialects written and unwritten.! It boasts of a 
literature that dates back a thousand years before the revival of letters in 
modern Europe, of sacred books and epic song of an antiquity not surpassed 
by the Pentateuch or the book of Job. It had a reputation for wealth and 
luxury that tempted the Macedonian conqueror ; whose glory lingered in 
the traditions of Europe, stirred the adventurer of Portugal and Spain, and 
illumined the verse of Milton. 

The origin of the different races that spurned the mountain barriers of 
the north, and one after another swept over the great peninsula, neither 
history nor the researches of philology can explain. We call the rude, un- 
cultured peoples that seem to have been crowded back into the hills and 
jungles the aboriginal inhabitants, and are satisfied in a general way in not- 
ing the Aryan invasion centuries before the Christian era, the Mohammedan 
conquest in the eleventh century, and the establishment of the Mogul Em- 
pire in the sixteenth. It is enough for us here to note a great variety of 
races, struggling with one another in fierce and devastating wars, with little 
security for life or property, and that the right to rule was oftenest the right 
of him who was the strongest, or the most unscrupulous in wicked device. 
Such was the political history of India for twenty centuries prior to the bat- 
tle of Plassy in 1757, when Clive asserted England’s right to rule—a right 
confirmed on many a hard-fought field, and often by expedients that will not 
bear too close a scrutiny, but a right at last acknowledged by the prevalence 
of order and good government before unknown in her history. 

In an estimate of the population of India, we may class as Hindus, 160,- 
000,000 ; as Mohammedans, 45,000,000 ; as belonging to the rude native 
tribes, 50,000,000 ; and a little over 2,000,000 as Christians, of whom nearly 
one third are Protestants,— largely the fruit of missionary labors during 


1 Imperial Census of 1881, quoted by The Bombay Guardian, p. 455, July 21, 
1888. 
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the present century. The character of these different populations has been 
recently defined by Sir William Hunter, whose wide acquaintance with 
India and special opportunities of observation have made him an authority. 
The term Hinduism has within a few years attained a specific character. 
It no longer admits of the old popular conception as the synonym of the 
lowest debasement of intellectual and moral character. As defined by Sir 
William, “Hinduism is a social organization and a religious confederacy. 
As a social organization it rests on caste, with its roots deep down in the 
tribal elements of the Indian people. As a religious confederacy, it repre- 
sents the coalition of the cultured faith of the Brahmans with the ruder 
rites and materialistic beliefs of the more backward races. In both as- 
pects Hinduism is a deliberate system of compromise.”.!_ It has the widest 
possible range of religious doctrines and practices ; monotheism and lofty 
conceptions of morality for its highest minds, shading down to the grossest 
forms of idolatry for the multitude ; and it has a ritual carefully adapted 
to every condition of life, from the cradle to the grave. When Protestant 
missions first entered India, they found that the Hindus had religious 
schools in their temples, and nominally in every village ; that the Moham- 
medans had their schools and colleges ; so too the Parsees and the Sikhs, 
and though these had fallen largely into decay, more than thirty thousand 
such schools with over 400,000 pupils were reported in the census of 1881 and 
1882. The material results of the religious and educational systems of 
India are best seen in the general ignorance, poverty, wretchedness, and 
hopelessness of the great mass of the population. If there are a few men 
whose wealth vies with that of the Vanderbilts and Rothschilds, it has forty 
millions so poor as tolie down hungry at night on the bare ground ; while but 
one man in 42 and one woman in 858 can read or write. The energy and 
enterprise of this vast population have been so stifled and dwarfed that the 
average income per individual is less than that of any other civilized race, 
barely $13.50 per year, against $20 even for the Turk, $165 for the Eng- 
lishman,? and $200 per annum foreach man, woman, and child in the United 
States. Such is heathenism in one of the richest countries of the world. 
The missionary enterprise of the early church did not neglect India. The 
traditions of the Syrian churches of Malabar and Travancore date back to 
the first centuries of the Christian era, but the purity of the gospel and all 
aggressive power were soon lost in the mass of superstitions and ritual ser- 
vices ; yet enough of life remained to perpetuate the Christian name through 
eighteen centuries, and to awaken special interest among the Portuguese 
Catholics of the sixteenth century and later in the English Church of the 
nineteenth ; but any attempts to revive a purer faith have had little suc- 
cess ; and in general character these Syrian Christians, numbering perhaps 
three hundred thousand, differ but little from the heathen around them. 
The converts of the Church of Rome, seattered widely through India, the 


1 See Missionary Herald, May, 1888. 


2 Rev. J. Johnston, abstract Education Commission, p. 115. 
3 Edward Atkinson. 
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fruit of three centuries of effort, and numbering perhaps 1,200,000, are little 
better in moral character or influence. 

Time would fail us to speak of the Danish missionaries of the last cen- 
tury, and of their apparent success for a time and their later collapse, de- 
spite the devotion and untiring efforts of some of the noblest of men. Not 
far from fifty different missionaries, Danes and Germans, though not more 
than ten at any one time, were engaged in these efforts to evangelize India 
before English Christians awoke to their duty. Though it is believed that 
the number of their converts amounted to not far from fifty thousand who 
had at least formally renounced heathenism, yet want of proper missionary 
organization, the failure to raise up a native ministry, and the fatal indul- 
gence of caste, made their labors of little avail. Yet something was accom- 
plished and the way prepared for the brilliant results achieved at a recent 
date by English missions, notably in Tinnevelly and Travancore. The 
names of Ziegenbalg, Schultz, and Schwartz may well be remembered for 
their loyal devotion to the cause of Christ, and the honor they gained for the 
Christian name alike among Europeans and Hindus. Nor should we omit 
to mention in this rapid review of labors begun before organized mission- 
ary societies entered the field, the names of Henry Martyn and Claudius 
Buchanan, chaplains in the English service. 

The British authorities, busy with their schemes of conquest, paid little 
attention to the labors of missionaries till near the close of the last century, 
when English officials, in view of their vast conquests, could not but be 
anxious lest some outburst of fanaticism should endanger their safety and 
rule ; hence when Carey and his associates arrived as representatives of 
English missionary interest, they were obliged to betake themselves to 
Serampore, a Danish settlement a few miles from Caleutta, and later the 
first missionaries from the American Board were turned back — Harriet 
Newell to die in the Isle of France, Judson to go to Burma, and Gordon 
Hall to Bombay. 

India was thus practically closed to missionary effort. This, however, 
was but the darkness before the dawn. While the local authorities were op- 
posing the advance of the gospel, the awakened Christian sentiment of Eng- 
land secured the revision of the charter of the East India Company, and 
freedom was obtained for missionary effort, at the very moment, too, when 
missionaries of this Board were on the ground ready to make use of the op- 
portunity. 

From this time on, two agencies have been at work for the social and 
moral regeneration of India ; the British government and the missionary, 
but the greater of these is the missionary. English statesmen of the high- 
est rank, including men like Lord Lawrence, Sir William Muir, and English 
soldiers like Sir Herbert Edwardes, Henry Lawrence, and Havelock, have 
been known as the warm friends of missionaries, and the first to acknowl- 
edge the value of their labors. No better proof of the great change of sen- 
timent in this regard could be cited than the letter of Sir Evan Nepean to 
Gordon Hall in 1813, and the memorandum of Lord Dufferin, published on 
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the thirty-first of December last, in which this statement appears: ‘The 
governor in council will be sincerely glad if the number of aided schools 
and colleges in which religious instruction is prominently recognized were 
largely increased. It is in this direction that the best solution of the diffi- 
cult problem can be found.” + 

Yet it would ill become us to fail to recognize the value of English ideas 
of law and order promulgated and enforced, of personal freedom and pro- 
tection secured to life and property, of the abolition of suttee, infanticide, 
and other cruel practices, and the establishment of an educational system 
that now offers the advantages of education to more than three millions of 
youth, till the expenditure of fifty thousand dollars for the year 1813 has in- 
creased to more than eight million dollars in 1888. 

The government of India —at first unfriendly to missionary effort, and 
lending its support to the maintenance of idolatry in its grossest forms ; 
making monthly grants for the support of heathen temples, Brahman 
priests, and dancing-girls, thus bringing contempt on the very name of 
Christianity ; later assuming a so-called position of neutrality and indiffer- 
ence, while rigidly excluding the Bible and all forms of religious instruction 
from its schools and colleges — has at last come to realize that mere intel- 
ligence is inadequate to the necessities of India, and turns to the various 
missionary organizations for aid in the moral and religious culture of youth. 
The highest officials recognize the missionary work as a most important fac- 
tor in the development of the new India, as the great source of the moral 
and social changes in progress, and as the one force above all others that is 
contributing to the strength and permanence of British rule. Hence, of late 
years, the generous grants in aid of all mission schools, amounting often to 
one half of the expense incurred for the purchase and erection of school 
buildings, and for the support of schools once established, based on the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils. Already we have an intimation of a desire on the 
part of the government to pass over its higher education, its colleges and 
universities, to the care of the great missionary societies. Indeed, the gov- 
ernment, dissatisfied with the results of high education without religion of 
some sort, has come to the conviction that even Hinduism or Mohammedan- 
ism is better than no religion, and deems it wise to make grants-in-aid to 
institutions established by Hindus and Mohammedans, as well as by Chris- 
tians, rather than to continue the present system. So disastrous to moral 
character has high education without religion proved, through the breaking 
down of all moral and religious restraints, that Hindus of high caste and 
Mohammedans are beginning to place their children in Christian schools, 
with a view not only to their better education, but for the moral results an- 
ticipated. This change of sentiment on the part of the government of 
India, and beginning among the higher classes best acquainted with mission- 
ary effort, is one of the most hopeful signs of the time. The moral influ- 
ence of young men educated in government institutions is not satisfactory. 
Constructive agencies must be employed as well as destructive, and thought- 

1 Free Church of Scotland Report for 1888, p. 19. 
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ful men, to use the language of Sir William Hunter, are coming to realize 
that “the missions do really represent the spiritual side of the new civiliza- 
tion and the new life of India.” + 

A higher wisdom than man is directing the thought of India. Dr. Duff, 
in 1830, and Lord Maeaulay, in 1835, acted more wisely than they knew in 
favoring the introduction into the sehools generally of the English language, 
now read and spoken by three millions of the people, who are thus brought 
in contact with the intellectual and moral life of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Teachers of Western materialism and skepticism may have their day, but 
the deeper sentiment inspired by the gospel of Christ through the teachings 
of missionaries and through the lives of tens of thousands of native Chris- 
tians is true to the divine plan. Within the last few years the feeling of a 
common brotherhood such as Christianity only could have awakened, rising 
above all distinctions of race, language, and even caste, has found expres- 
sion in three national congresses ; and what is more remarkable, among the 
six hundred delegates representing the various races, languages, and castes 
convened last December at Madras, there were forty Protestant Christians 
and Christian ministers, sent as the best men to be had mainly by non- 
Christian communities.” ?_ India is moving ; a new life is stirring not yet 
the masses but the leading influential minds ; and all this is but the provi- 
dential aid granted to the church of Christ in its sublime mission of bring- 
ing India into the kingdom of God. 

The Indian Empire of Britain is the standing miracle of modern history. 
As remarked by an English writer in a recent number of “The Contem- 
porary Review” (June, 1888), “it is something that cannot be accounted 
for by any process of reasoning founded on experience ;” and so statesmen 
who recognize no intervention in human affairs in the interest of the king- 
dom of God may well be at fault and tremble for the permanence of the 
imperial power. With profounder insight, not without something of patri- 
otic pride, Keshub Chunder Sen declared that “ it is not England with her 
trained soldiers, but Christ, that rules India.” It is the moral power de- 
veloped by the gospel in the English character and expressed in beneficent 
Christian institutions that compels the obedience of two hundred and fifty 
millions of men. The fact is a revelation of the divine purpose on a grand 
scale that has no parallel in the records of history —a sublime fact that 
imposes on the church of Christ its grandest obligation and offers it its 
highest privilege. Every step in the transition, from the factory of a trad- 
ing company to the proclamation of the Empire of India, is marked by a 
corresponding growth of moral sentiment on the part of English rulers, and 
by the awakening of the Christian church to its duty and privilege. 

It is now seventy-five years since missionaries were permitted to reside in 
the British dominions of India. This period, therefore, is the period of 
organized missionary effort among its varied races, in which nearly all the 
principal missionary societies of Europe and America have had a share. 


1 See The Nineteenth Century for July, 1888. 
2 Annual Report, Church Missionary Society, 1888, p. 152. 
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Beyond the translation of the Scriptures into more than twenty languages 
by Carey and his associates, and some acquaintance with the country and the 
peculiarities of its different races, but little remained to mark the results of 
former endeavors. As late as 1830, though thirteen diffezer'; missions had 
been established and 140 missionaries put into the field, the number of com- 
municants was only about 3,000,1 partes 40,000 children and youth had been 
gathered into schools of vo~"_” 


lab histatins. _atious grades. In 1851 the number of missions 
ia lia tae eight, and the missionaries to about 500, distributed 
a(t sh Svown,, ¢ Lhe number of communicants at that date, according to 
the best authority, was 14,661. 

Down to this time and for some years longer, the work was prosecuted 
against great odds : against the unfriendly attitude of the government, the 
contempt brought on the Christian name by its avowed neutrality and even 
support of idolatrous worship, the education of thousands in the government 
institutions without the gospel, as if religion were unnecessary to the high- 
est civilization ; and then there was the prejudice against missionaries as 
belonging to the same race as their conquerors, to say nothing of the thought 
and interest of a people of strong religious sympathies, fast bound in the 
meshes of caste and a multitudinous ritual, the most elaborate, the most cor- 
rupt, the most debasing ever devised by mortal man. 

Yet a vast preparation had been made by a wide acquaintance with the 
people, with their languages and creeds ; by the translation of the Scrip- 
tures and the development of a Christian literature in many tongues ; by 
the respect won for the character and motives of missionaries, and by the 
changed lives of thousands of believers scattered through the land who 
gave proof that the gospel of Christ is indeed the power of God unto sal- 
vation. 

The next thirty years, though’ the number of missionaries was but little 
increased (from five hundred say to six hundred), were to witness a great 
advance ; a fivefold increase in the number who avowed their acceptance 
of Christianity, from 91,092 to 492,882, and a tenfold increase in commu- 
nicants, from 14,661 to 138,254.2. There was also a threefold increase in 
the number of pupils in mission schools. The most remarkable progress, 
however, was in the development of a native agency as the right arm of the 
missionary force. The 21 ordained native ministers in 1851 had increased 
to 575 in 1881. 

The last seven years, if we may judge from a partial examination of sta- 
tistical returns, have not been less fruitful, and the number of communicants 
cannot now be less than 175,000, nor the recognized Christian adherents less 
than 700,000. But the great results of missionary effort for the last fifteen 
years, and especially for the last seven years, no statistics can measure. 
Note, for example, the enlarged opportunities for woman’s work in Chris- 
tian schools, in house to house visiting, now as never before reaching all 
classes, till thousands of high-caste women are brought under the instruc- 


1 Dr. Dorchester. 
2 See statement of Sir William Hunter in the Missionary Herald for 1888, p. 205. 
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tion of Christian teachers, or visited in their homes. In keeping with this, 
as expressing the change of sentiment already referred to, is the number 
from the higher classes who place their young men in our Christian schools, 
defraying a large part, if not all, of their expenses, save the salaries of their 
Christian teachers. One such institution, begun five years since at Ah- 
mednagar in our Marathi Mission, with fourteen pupils, now numbers be- 
tween three and four hundred. More than five thousand such youth, young 
men and young women, are to be found in the institutions of the Church 
Missionary Society in Southern India. Another marked advance is to be 
found in the growth of self-support and a worthier sentiment of independ- 
ence and Christian manliness on the part of the native churches. The 
poverty of some of these native Christians has abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality, till in many churches the average contributions for the 
support of schools and churches, if reckoned at the value of the days’ 
labor thus devoted, quite exceeds the average in the churches of our own 
favored land. A fourth consideration is the generous sympathy on the part 
of the government, as shown in its support of Christian institutions for 
education, and the changed sentiment of the higher classes toward Christian- 
ity, not widespread as yet, but begun. Nor should we here fail to recog- 
nize the vigorous efforts made in behalf of Mohammedans by the Church 
Missionary Society of England. It already has missions in ten different 
languages, and reports a church at Amritsar which includes 253 Moham- 
medan converts, out of a membership of 555.1 

Such is the vantage-ground now won, the vast preparation now made for 
enlarged effort in behalf of this great country containing one sixth of the 
population of the globe. The time draws near, waiting perhaps on our 
faith and Christian endeavor, for great religious changes in India. Hitherto 
the great accessions have come from the low-caste or no-caste population, 
and from among the aboriginal tribes, as the Karens of Burma, the Khols 
of Central India, the Shanars of Tinnevelly, and the Telegus ; but individ- 
uals of all castes, from the lowest to the highest, have been attracted to 
Christianity enough to demonstrate the power of the gospel over all. From 
the peculiar habits of the Hindu mind, the great movements may be ex- 
pected to be of thousands within the line of some one caste and then of 
another, not by slow processes of disintegration. Such movements may be 
nearer than we think. The preparation has been made. Have we faith to 
expect them ? 

India was the first foreign field to be entered by American missionaries, 
and in the great work accomplished, this Board has had a limited but 
worthy part. Its three missions are well organized and have had a suecess 
that compares favorably with other missions tothe more civilized races. 
The names of Seudder, Poor, Spaulding, Winslow and Tracy, Hall and Bal- 
lantine, and others, have an honored place in missionary records. The 
devoted men and women now in the field are in the forefront of progress in 
all lines of missionary effort, evangelistic, educational, woman’s work, and 

1 The Church Missionary Intelligencer, September, 1888, p. 577. 
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preéminently in the development of self-supporting churches. The popula- 
tion of India that may be regarded as wholly dependent on the American 
Board for religious instruction is not far from six millions — four million 
of Marathas, of Aryan origin, and over two million of Tamils, belonging to 
the Dravidian stock. The limits of mission fields are well defined, and 
have been generously respected, save in the Marathi Mission, which lost a 
few years since one third of its best cultivated and most promising field, 
at a time when the mission was so reduced in men and means as to be un- 
able to care for its legitimate work. Foundations have been laid, the insti- 
tutions of the gospel, churches and Christian schools, established. A native 
pastorate is largely sustained by the churches, colleges and high schools for 
both sexes offer the advantages of higher Christian education, while mission 
schools of lower grade serve a double purpose in teaching the elements of 
primary education, and in opening the way to new places for the preaching 
of the gospel. All this organization is complete. The results are such as 
to encourage, and opportunities on every hand are open and inviting to 
large effort. Yet now the sad fact confronts us, there are not men and 
means to carry forward the work we have begun. Mission houses stand 
empty ; important centres must be neglected ; double duty is assigned to 
missionaries whose hands are already full ; open doors cannot be entered. 

This is no time for retreat or for diminished effort. Other newer fields 
may seem more attractive, but in none is the need of help more urgent to 
gather in the harvesting of years of prayer and toil. Evil influences are 
rampant ; the enemy notes the weakness of our lines. Just as a better day 
seems dawning, the liquor traffic is starting up afresh to blight and blast 
the new civilization by the ruin of thousands of the educated classes, no 
longer under the moral restraints of their old faiths. As if recognizing the 
inadequacy of existing Christian agencies, Hinduism and Islam are waking 
to new energy, and reinforced by Western infidelity, are using our own 
weapons to drive us from the field. The printed page, charged with 
sophistries and falsehoods seldom seen in Christian lands, is widely scattered 
by colporters, and turned to account by the apostles of error. 

The pending issue in India is of gravest moment. The benign influence 
of English rule, the progress of Christian civilization, and the spiritual 
destinies of two hundred and fifty millions of souls are at stake. Shall the 
work accomplished at such sacrifice of treasure and of life, shall the vast 
preparation now made and the vantage-ground now won be lost ? Shall the 
index of progress be turned back for a century? Or shall the church arise, 
accept the great opportunity, grasp the prize now within her reach, and 
place it as her offering of love in the diadem of her risen Lord ? 
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SHALL each country protect itself from the other by lines of fortifications, 
dotted by custom-houses, carefully watched by smugglers, and expend their 
resources for armies and vessels of war? Shall we duplicate canals on our 
borders at every natural obstacle to commerce because we cannot agree for 
their common use ? Shall we, like unfriendly neighbors, build a mad-lane 
between us, because we cannot agree to join our fences? One or the other 
of these lines of public policy will very soon have to be adopted, or, like the 
ancient English and Scotch, we will be in a state of continual controversy 
or warfare with each other. J prefer a kind and generous policy to Canada 
rather than one of retaliation and force. Nor will mere commercial arrange- 
ments, in their nature temporary, like the reciprocity treaty of 1854 and of 
1871, liable to be set aside by the shifting exigencies of the political situa- 
tion, meet or solve the problem we have before us. They only tend to 
emphasize our separation. 

The way to union with Canada is not hy hostile legislation; not by acts of re- 

taliation, but by friendly overtures. This union is one of the events that must 
inevitably come in the future ; it will come by the logic of the situation, and 
no politician or combination of politicians can prevent it. The true policy 
of this government is to tender freedom in trade and intercourse, and to 
make this tender in such a fraternal way that it shall be an overture to the 
Canadian people to become a part of this republic. 
Any force used will defeat the object we have in view. It can only be 
approached by gradual measures that invite and tend to good will and in- 
tercourse. It cannot be promoted by controversy or retaliation. These 
measures lead to others, and end inwar. There are restless spirits in every 
generation that seek to rise by the misfortunes of their country. There 
are narrow politicians that seek by tricks and popular appeals to gain an 
advantage ; but in the end they fall by their own devices. 

True statesmanship consists in an earnest effort by honest means to pro- 
mote the public good. No greater good can be accomplished than by a 
wise and peaceful policy to unite Canada and the United States under one 
common government, but carefully preserving each to state its local au- 
thority and autonomy. This controlling principle of blending local and 
national authority — many in one — was the discovery of our fathers, and 
has guided the American people thus far in safety and honor, and I believe 
can be and ought to be extended to the people of Canada. With a firm 
conviction that this consummation, most devoutly to be wished, is within the 
womb of destiny, and believing that if is our duty to hasten its coming, I 
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am not willing for one to vote for any measure not demanded by national 
honor, that will tend to postpone the good time coming when the American 
flag will be the signal and sign of the union of all the English-speaking 
people of the continent from the Rio Grande to the Arctic Ocean. — Speech 
of Senator Sherman in U. S. Senate, September 18, 1888. 


Every American is always willing that the Canadian Dominion should 
be absorbed in the territories of the Union. He does not, it is true, wish 
to conquer Canada, because conquered Canadians possessed of the vote and 
able to make alliances with all discontented parties, either in the South or 
cn the Pacific slope, would be the most dangerous of subjects; but if Can- 
ada would come in willingly, he would be greatly pleased. The Union 
would then become the North American Republic; it would be doubled in 
size at a stroke; it would acquire immense valleys which may ultimately 
absorb the wheat-growing business, and some coveted mineral districts; and 
it would be strengthened by the inclusion of a numerous and most compe- 
tent sea-faring population. No American is, or can be, content with the 
condition of his mercantile marine, or blind to the fact that if it continues, 
the sea-board population of the Union will gradually lose all habit of the 
sea and capacity for maritime enterprise. On the other hand, the majority 
of Canadians are of the old stock, and although the Frenchmen would be a 
foreign, and for a time an annoying element in the population, every true 
American believes in the power of his people to absorb any kind of white 
men. Canada, therefore, would be welcome, and it may be true that her 
welcome would just now be additionally cordial owing to the growth of an 
idea that the black race in the South is becoming too numerous and politi- 
eally too strong. This desire to absorb Canada, and so stretch the Repub- 
lic to the North Pole, has, however, always existed, and Senator Sherman’s 
speech will not help it to become more active. He does not want any more 
than any other politician to shoot down Canadians to secure their love, and 
so long as Canada is uninvaded, she is as free to dispose of her destinies as 
she was before the speech was delivered, — that is, she is absolutely free. 
Great Britain is as little inclined to coerce her as the American Union is, 
and has decidedly less power of doing it. 

Canada will dispose, we may be sure, of her own destinies, and we see no 
new reason to believe that she purposes to be absorbed in the great Repub- 
lic. It has always been a matter of surprise to us that the attraction of the 
mighty State by their side has been so small for Canadians; that they have 
been so little tempted by the commerce of a continent, so little desirous of 
sharing a position more secure, and in some ways more imposing, than that 
of any people on the globe. Were the Union and the Dominion united, no 
State on earth would have such a territory, such a position, or such poten- 
tial resources for influencing the history of mankind. It has always been 
s0, however, since the Declaration of Independence, and we believe the true 
reason to be this. The ruling class in the Union, like the ruling class in 
England, with many virtues and great capacities, has in it, when acting as 
a people, a quality of disagreeableness which is felt by all outsiders, and 
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which every now and then seriously impedes its march. The Irish do not 
hate the English worse than the Southerners hated the Northerners who 
were so closely bound to them ; the Spanish Americans positively loathe 
them, so much that they entirely misread their character; and the Cana- 
dians hardly like them better than, say, Englishmen once liked the Scotch. 
There is no especial reason for the antipathy, no grand difference of race, 
color, creed, or civilization; but it exists, and will affect probably for genera- 
tions the relations of the two peoples. The Canadians would rather remain 
British than be freed from foreign troubles by becoming citizens of the 
Union. Moreover, they begin to think, and, what is more important, to 
feel, that they have a third alternative. Why should they not be a nation 
with a history of their own? Seated as they are on the two great oceans, 
with a territory practically limitless, wholly beyond attack from Europe, 
and with the surplus of Europe to swell their population more and more 
rapidly as the Union grows full, they may, if left alone, become in a century 
a power with a place in the history of mankind, and a social order modeled 
by themselves after their own ideas. The only external danger is the hos- 
tility of the Union, and the reasons which prevent the Union from invading 
the Canadian Dominion will also prevent it from conquering the Canadian 
Republic. The expenses of separateness may be great, but the Americans 
bore them easily; and were they twice as much, prospective expense is the 
last thing which a democracy ever fears. At present, Canadians are con- 
tent; but if a change should seem inevitable, if England, for example, 
should give up Ireland, and so prove herself effete, the Canadians will, we 
believe, at least try to be a nation, certain that, should they fail, the time 
can never arrive when, with their glorious dower, they will be refused ad- 
mission into the American Republic. For the present they can wait. They 
have no quarrel with Great Britain, and as to American offers, young na- 
tions do not sell their future to gain commercial privileges. We say they 
have no quarrel with Great Britain, for we look upon the loud threats of 
seceding if the Foreign Office does not fight for their fish, as the rhetoric of 
politicians anxious to alarm Lord Salisbury, and not as the inner idea of the 
Canadian people. They must know perfectly well that if the Canadians 
are really oppressed, Great Britain will do her duty as protector, but that 
two great nations are not going to wrap the world in flames and put back 
progress for a hundred years by a quarrel over fish, more especially when 
their governments only a minute ago settled that quarrel to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Two merchants might as well go to law over money 
which one was willing to pay and the other to receive. The Republicans of 
the States want to oust Mr. Cleveland, not to wage a maritime war with 
Great Britain, or to forfeit all chance of the absorption of Canada in peace 
and willingness. — The (London) Spectator, September 22, 1888. 


Annexation is not the word. The United States ean never annex Canada 
any more than Canada can annex the United States. The United States is 
the more populous country and has the more benign climate. But Canada 
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has the larger territory, has an already large population, has a government 
as completely developed as that of the United States, has its equal history 
and traditions, and will certainly overflow with millions of men, such as 
have been produced from the frozen loins of the populous North of the Old 
World. When the United States and Canada unite into one nation, it will 
be a consolidation of equal states under a government of the whole, and not 
a purchase of territory, as in the case of Louisiana, Florida, and Alaska, to 
remain long in territorial tutelage. Those were cases of annexation; this 
will be one of union. 

We have to thank Senator Sherman for bringing this subject to the front. 
We would be glad to have commercial union; we shall be satisfied to have 
political union. We would have the people of the two countries keep the 
subject before them. Let it be understood that it is not out of the pale of 
practical polities. What ought to be, can be, must be. It will be better 
for the United States and for Canada if we are one people, with all possi- 
bility of ill-will removed. We are one people, separated only by imaginary 
lines, or by rivers that are no natural barriers of people. Those who in- 
habit the valley on one side are of the same sort as those that live on the 
other bank. The Mississippi unites, not separates our people. The St. 
Lawrence is a solvent, not a disintegrant. 

We do not need to repeat and repeat that the United States will use no 
influence to secure the unwilling assent of Canada. We want no union that 
is not most cordial. Our people have not taken the interest in the subject 
that they should, and are much more in danger of being indifferent than of 
being eager. There is very much of a sentiment among us that we have 
territory enough, are doing well enough, and want no more. The acquisi- 
tion of Alaska, although the best piece of statecraft to be credited to Wil- 
liam H. Seward, has never been treated half seriously by our people. But 
we would have on our side a cordial hand of welcome held out. We would 
have Canada know that we believe union would be best for both people, and 
that we shall rejoice when it comes. We would have the matter kept in 
constant view across the border, and enter into Canadian politics. 

The present position of Canada is a humiliating one. It is neither a na- 
tion, like Great Britain, nor a part of a nation like Scotland. It is a colony 
which receives its chief ruler imposed upon it, allowed by favor to have its 
own legislature, but dependent on a distant government, in whose composi- 
tion it has no part, for the ratification of its laws. It cannot make war or 
peace, can have war or peace forced upon it, can make no treaties, is liable 
to invasion whenever any nation proclaims war with England, and is the 
puppet of the politics of a nation entangled with alliances with which it has 
no interest. Let a war come between England and France, and the United 
States is not affected, while Canada is ruined. The very gewgaws of state, 
the meagre baronetcies given as a reward to Canadian statesman, are the 
bestowal not of its government, but of a government across the sea. Can- 
ada is under disadvantages not only toward its sovereign nation across the 
ocean, but also toward America, as the smaller toward the greater. The 
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only cure for all its infelicities is union. Canada thus comes into an equal 
and sovereign right, preserves its own local self-government, by its separate 
states, and acquires an equal portion in the government of what would be 
the mightiest nation in the world. 

We would have Canadians understand that this change will not be a 
transfer of loyalty from England to the United States. It would be the 
assumption of their own independent rights, and the consolidation of those 
rights with those of their closest neighbor. What stands in the way is senti- 
ment, a mighty power; but there are stronger sentiments and interests that 
ally them with their own continent. We wish the end of the century might 
see the union fully consummated. — The Independent, October 11, 1888. 








LAWS CONCERNING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOLS. 


Art this year’s meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York, held October 16-19, at Syracuse, a committee, which for 
several years has had education under consideration, presented 
a report which would be of interest to many outside that State. 
It embodied the results of an extensive correspondence with State 
Superintendents of Instruction, and an examination of state 
laws concerning positive religious instruction in public schools. 
It appears that out of suai salle States and Territories whose 
statutes were examined twelve have no law upon the subject, 
five content themselves with prohibiting sectarianism, in two 
morals and good behavior alone are insisted upon, and New 
Hampshire only provides for the election of religious teachers. 
Towa’s terse law reads, “ The Bible shall not be excluded; no 
pupil shall be required to read it contrary to the wishes of his 
parent.” New York makes no provision for any part of the 
school hours being used for religious exercises, but forbids the 
exclusion of the Scriptures. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Minnesota lead the van in explicit and admirable legislation, 
requiring piety as well as morals, the fear of God as well as a 
due consideration of the rights of man. 

Curiosities in legislation are the following: West Virginia 
law demands that “teachers must be of good moral character 
and not addicted to drunkenness.” Arizona enacts that morals 
shall be taught, but adds, “ Any teacher who shall conduct any 
religious exercises in his school shall be deemed guilty of un- 
professional conduct, and it shall be the duty of the proper 
authority to revoke his diploma.” Nevada, ignoring all other 
moral considerations, requires in most ungrammatical language 
an oath of every candidate for the position of teacher to the 
effect that he never has been, and, so long as he retains his 
office as teacher, never will be connected with a duel. 
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Dissatisfaction with existing legislation and customs is wide- 
spread, but is chiefly found among Roman Catholics and Lu- 
therans who insist that primary religious instruction should be 
denominational and under the care of the church. It should be 
added that in Illinois a considerable number of opponents of 
the public school system demand that it be purged of all reli- 
gious influence whatever. Parochial schools are increasing in 
several parts of the Union, and in view of the fact this com- 
mittee raises the question whether state supervision should not 
at once be extended to all schools. 

The conclusion to which the committee is led by its wide 
survey of the field is that, with few exceptions, the school sys- 
tem is accomplishing substantially the same results in regard to 
morals and religion as during the past quarter of a century; 
that there is nevertheless a vast amount of superficial thinking 
and careless legislation upon the whole subject, and that there- 
fore the question should be agitated until its importance is 
recognized by all and its difficult and perplexing problems are 
satisfactorily settled. 

The Synod, at the suggestion of its committee, reaffirms and 
emphasizes the following recommendations which it published 
last year, and orders their republication in its printed Min- 
utes : — 


First — That the Synod affirm its conviction that our national vigor 
and permanence are guaranteed only by a religiously grounded mo- 
rality. 

Second — That, without claiming it to be the province of the state 
to teach religion for religion’s sake, the Synod should yet confess its 
belief that, in order to the state’s own interest, there should be, in 
every school maintained by the state, the inculeation of such princi- 
ples of dependence upon God and obligation to Him, as are essential 
to sound learning, safe character, and wholesome citizenship. 

Third — That the Synod should encourage the appointment of such 
teachers as shall be in accord with the spirit of the second recommen- 
dation, and bring the entire weight of its influence to bear against what- 
ever, by statement or suggestion, shall antagonize the claims of the 
God upon whom we depend and to whom we owe obligation. 

Fourth — That your committee should be continued to communicate 
to the Synod whatever information it may be able to secure as to the 
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policy pursued in this particular in other Christian countries and the 
results respectively reached ; and to scrutinize and report upon what- 
ever attempts may be made to introduce atheistic teaching in our pub- 
lic schools. 

Fifth — That the Synod should instruct its ministers publiciy to ree- 
ognize difficulties in which the case is involved, and to bring those 
difficulties to bear as an argument for more thorough, intelligent, and 
faithful, religious instruction on the part of the family, the Sunday- 
school, and the church. 


It is indicative of the progress secured by this committee in 
educating the judgment of thoughtful men upon the subject, 
that, although the principle embodied in the above resolutions 
was emphatically opposed when first propounded in the Synod 
three or four years ago, it has this year been reiterated both 
by the Presbytery of New York and by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at its meeting in Philadelphia last 
May (Minutes, page 115). The principle is briefly this, that 
the Divine Existence and Human Accountability must be rec- 
ognized as essential parts of public instruction for the welfare 
and perpetuity of a free state. 


GEORGE SHIPMAN PAysoN. 




















THE FUTURE OF PROPERTY. 


Mr. Crocker, the Californian who recently left four millions to his heirs, 
after he became a rich man brought up his three sons to work. They were 
not, he thought, as millionaires, safe from the worst risks of poverty. He 
knew the temper of the industrial class upon his own continent ; he had 
closely observed the same class on the continent of Europe ; and he had ar- 
rived at the conviction which he expressed to a friend, giving at the same 
time detailed reasons, that within twenty years, poverty in the ordinary 
sense — that is, wealth independent of labor — would cease ‘to exist in all 
civilized states. The opinion is not very valuable in itself, for Mr. Crocker 
may have been, like Mr. Morris, both money-maker and Socialist ; self-made 
millionaires are not necessarily wise men, nor is a knowledge of industrial 
conditions even on two continents equivalent to insight into the future of 
society ; but ic is interesting because it embodies in a rough way a thought 
which is floating in the air, and which greatly influences many politicians. 
Half the resistance to new ideas is due to a belief that the ultimate end of 
the changes will be an attack on property, an idea which there isa good deal 
prima facie to justify. All civilized countries are now more or less demo- 
cratic, and the democracy in all countries is trying to make itself more com- 
fortable, often through schemes which, if realized, would be fatal to accu- 
mulation. The extreme party, both in Germany and France, openly menace 
wealth, declaring that all capital ought to be transferred at once to the 
state — that is to the majority, that is to themselves — and its product dis- 
tributed to the workers, and the workers only, either with absolute equality, 
or according to their visible need. The Russian peasantry, who are, in fact, 
the Russian people, are at this moment striking in many provinces against 
the landowners, and, aided by the autocracy, may succeed in a great meas- 
ure in redistributing the soil. In Italy and Spain a similar effort is ulti- 
mately certain, the tenure in both of them being so worked as to be exceed- 
ingly injurious to the happiness of the majority ; and in the United Kingdom 
there is a regular crusade going on both against rent and against the aggre- 
gation of land. Thousands apparently believe an eviction to be immoral, — 
which it is, if it is immoral in a baker to refuse bread without payment. 
Proposals are incessantly made for compulsory division of the land, each 
man taking what he wants “ at its agricultural ’? — that is, in practice, at its 
wholesale — “ value ;” and laws in restraint of ownership are passed almost 
every year. Opinion has abolished imprisonment for debt as regards all 
large amounts ; and the prevailing sentiment appears to be that if a man 
has borrowed a shilling, has spent it on himself, and cannot repay it, to 
make him try is a kind of legalized oppression. A good many think, indeed, 
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that if a man have a pair of boots, he should give one of them to his bare- 
footed neighbor. In Ireland, property in land has been almost destroyed ; 
it must be destroyed in Wales during the first session of the next Liberal 
Government ; and it is doubiful whether logic will not demand an attack on 
it in England also. In America, even, the dislike to the great corporations 
is rising to fever-heat, foreign ‘‘ monopolies ” of land have been prohibited 
by statute, and some at least of the demands of the million Knights of La- 
bor would, if granted, render accumulation exceedingly difficult. At the 
same time, the tendency to throw all taxes upon property, and the bulk of 
the taxes upon superfluity, is everywhere increasingly visible, and would, 
but for the democratic wish for Protection, and the general dread of cheap 
alcohol, soon become a most serious restraint upon the habit of accumula- 
tion. Rich people in Geneva, for example, take a good deal of trouble to 
keep their property outside the Canton, and Geneva possesses what reason- 
able extremists would pronounce a nearly ideal constitution. There are a 
great many observers besides Mr. Crocker who think this movement the 
general movement of the age, sure not to exhaust itself till it has reached 
its logical conclusion, which is, of course, the distribution by the community 
of all wealth, according to its own ideas, for the general benefit of the com- 
munity ; and there are thousands, hundreds of thousands, who are “ conser- 
vative’”’ only because at heart they dread lest any change, however appar- 
ently sensible, should hurry on that consummation. They are not sure 
enough of their conclusion to teach their children trades, like Mr. Crocker, 
but they are sure enough to vote against change, and to feel also a certain 
reaction against “ philanthropic ” projects which is not altogether beneficial 
to progress. 

We incline, on the whole, and in spite of many symptoms, the worst of 
which is the English sympathy with the Irish disrespect for contract, to 
think the pessimists mistaken. They underestimate both the strength of 
Christianity, which throughout its ethical system assumes individual prop- 
erty and justifies freedom of contract, and the social foree by which property 
is defended. It is not only by those who have capital that capital is pro- 
tected, but by all who desire to have capital, — that is, probably 90 per 
cent. of the human race. That civilized mankind will march a certain dis- 
tance in the direction indicated by Mr. Crocker, is likely enough, and in ac- 
cordance with most of the visible symptoms of the hour. Taxation will, for 
example, be pressed more heavily on the rich, and this even in England, 
where the great Rating Reform which is one day inevitable will add per- 
ceptibly to their burdens. The Continent ‘s visibly marching along a road 
which leads to a Poor-Law, and the weight of a Poor-Law must fall, in part 
at least, on property. There will be new Statutes of Distribution intended 
to diffuse wealth, and there will be for a moment a relaxation in the work- 
ing of the laws which secure the regular payment of debts. There will 
come a distinct agitation for the compulsory sale of land at a price, the “in- 
terest of labor” being held to justify exploitation, like the interest of the 
state. There will be a good many experiments made, especially in the way 
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of housing the people, and the taxpayers will have to witness a waste of 
money advanced in the shape of loans, which may for a time be as lavish as 
the French waste upon publie works. But the capitalist can recoup himself 
for direct taxation ; the people, indifferent to waste in driblets, dread it in 
large sums — witness the fuss about Mr. Gladstone’s proposal as to Irish 
land — and of sudden, violent, and successful attacks upon property we 
have no acute dread. All over the Continent, outside Russia, Spain, and 
South Italy, as well as in America, physical force is on the other side, those 
who own property wielding the majority of rifles ; and though this is not the 
ease in England, the majority here seek an ideal which Communism would 
not gratify. They want to be respectable freemen, with hot suppers, black 
coats, and something laid up, not the regimented serfs of municipalities paid 
according to need. Proposals against property are received very readily and 
discussed very lightly up to a certain point ; but the moment the community 
felt them to be either anti-Christian, or dangerous to accumulation, or inju- 
rious to the interests of humble investors, the reaction would be of the most 
severe description. It was after the Revolution that the laws of France for 
the collection of debt, laws which the democracy have never attacked, grew 
so scientifically stern. At this very moment in England, you cannot im- 
prison a man for a debt of a thousand pounds, but you can for a debt of ten, 
and no member loses his seat for not denouncing that sufficiently remarkable 
distinction. It is because the effect of the new philanthropy is not felt by 
the body of the people, or if felt, is felt to be to their advantage, that it is 
so acceptable. Let the new ideas once hurt them, and popular members, 
at all events, will abandon their proposals very quickly. It is all very well 
for the Duke of Bedford, say, to feel that his town rents are threatened ; 
that will not affect votes ; but just let the building societies feel it, and then 
see how eager philanthropic members for expanding cities will be for the 
moral law. The freeholder in the great cities just now is a caput lupinum, 
a mark for anybody who chooses to call him a bloated brute; but if Mr. 
Broadhurst’s bill passes, and leasehold dies away, the freeholder will be 
called in every hustings speech the backbone of the community. If there 
were a million of yeomen in England, every Radical member for a county 
would declare that the eighth commandment was specially revealed to pro- 
tect property in land. In other and perhaps more becoming words, we be- 
lieve that the force on the side of property is too great for a sudden attack, 
and that the slow attack —the movement of the age, as it is called — in 
exact proportion to its success draws to the side of the property-holders 
new and powerful allies. Every man who owns a field is on the landlord’s 
side, nor will any man who owns a house bear laws which leave the tenant 
free to refuse both rent and surrender of the tenement. Property will 
become safe, just as consols became safe. They were considered not safe 
before 1830. Nothing was so popular shortly after the Great War as to de- 
nounce the bloated bondholder, to recommend forcible reduction of interest, 
and to predict “the sponge.” We doubt if the wildest Radical in the least 
prosperous city dare do it now, and the reason is not far to seek. Not only 
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is the weight of the debt less felt, but the people, through the savings-banks 
and insurance societies of all magnitudes and kinds, are interested in its 
safety, and would storm at any speaker who proposed repudiation, as they 
now do at any manager of a defaulting savings-bank. Even in Ireland, if 
the peasantry owned their farms, there would be a total change of senti- 
ment about ownership, and we might even hope to see Mr. Davitt boycotted 
for denouncing individual property in land. Confiscation is improbable, be 
cause the resistance, armed resistance if necessary, would be too strong ; 
and as for “movement,” the impetus must diminish with every forward- 
step. The man who has “ gotten a coo” may be relied on to fight for prop- 


erty-right in herds. — The (London) Spectator, September 8, 1888. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE RED MAN. 


For several years, Mr. Albert K. Smiley, who is now one of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, has invited every autumn 
to his beautiful residence at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., as his guests, 
a large group of experts in the study of the Rights of the Red 
Man. Among those who took part in the Mohonk Conference 
this year were the two brothers Smiley ; Indian Commissioners 
Fisk, Whittlesey, and Barstow; Secretaries Kendall, Strieby, 
and Ellinwood; Professors J. B. Thayer and F. G. Peabody, 
the Rev. H. W. Foote, and Messrs. Houghton and Dudley of 
Cambridge and Boston; Austin Abbott, Judge Draper, Super- 
intendent of the Schools of New York; ex-Mayor Low of 
Brooklyn; General Armstrong and Gen. C. H. Howard; 
Editors Kinney of Hartford, Smith of Philadelphia, and 
Abbott and Ward of New York; Professor Painter of Wash- 
ington ; Mrs. Quinton, Mrs. Senator Dawes and Miss Dawes, 
Miss Helen Ludlow, Miss Collins, Mrs. Kinney, and nearly a 
hundred other officers of Indian associations, and earnest men 
and women from all over the country. 

The following platform, with which we heartily sympathize, 
was adopted by the Conference : — 


The Lake Mohonk Conference at its Eighth Annual Conference re- 
affirms the principles of justice and equal rights affirmed at previous 
sessions, and in the name of the people of the United States demands 
their application in better and more thoroughly organized systems of 
jurisprudence and education. 

1. The Indian is not a foreigner ; the tribe is not a foreign nation. 
Whatever his past history may have been, the Indian now is, in point 
of fact, a member of this nation, and as such must be amenable to its 
laws, subject to its jurisdiction and authority, and entitled to the privi- 
leges and prerogatives which belong to and are inherent in citizenship. 
Among these are the right to protection in the ownership of property, 
liberty in his industry, and the freedom of an open market for his pro- 
ductions. The land laws already passed recognize these his inherent 
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and inalienable rights. It remains for the nation to protect him in 
them by some adequate system of courts organized by and vested with 
the authority of the federal government, and easily accessible to the 
poorest, the least influential, and the most remote. During the present 
transition period, the Indian cannot, with either safety or justice, be 
given over to the protection of state and local courts, which are often 
inaccessible and not always impartial, nor left to petty police tribunals 
organized by and dependent on the will of the Indian agent, tribunals 
essentially inconsistent with the fundamental provisions of the consti- 
tution. The Conference gives its hearty approval to these essential 
principles of organized justice, and urges upon the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress the bill proposed by the Law Committee of this Con- 
ference, now pending in the United States Senate, or some other bill 
embodying these principles. 

2. Neither land in severalty, nor law administered by competent 
courts, will suffice for the protection of the Indian. More fundamental 
than either is his education. The present ill-organized and unsys- 
tematic educational methods of the government, the imperfection of 
which has necessitated the labors of voluntary and philanthropic socie- 
ties, should give place to a well-organized system of popular education, 
framed in accordance with the principles of our American institutions, 
and competent to provide the entire Indian race with adequate educa- 
tion. It is the duty of the federal government to undertake at once 
the entire task of furnishing primary and secular education for all In- 
dian children of school age on the reservations under federal control. 
It has no right to thrust this burden upon the pioneer populations in the 
midst of which the Indians happen to be located. It has no right to 
leave the burden to be carried by the churches and private philan- 
thropic societies which have taken it up only because the necessity was 
great and the neglect absolute. The cost of education is immeasur- 
ably less than the cost of war: the expense of educating the Indian 
for self-support less than one tenth the cost of keeping him in pauper- 
ism. We call upon the Department of the Interior to inaugurate at 
once a thorough and comprehensive system, providing, at national ex- 
pense, on principles analogous to those which experience has incorpo- 
rated in our public school system, for the education of all Indian chil- 
dren in its ward and care, in all the elements of education essential to 
civilized life and good citizenship— the use of the English language, 
the common industrial arts and sciences, the habits and proprieties of 
domestic life, and the ethical laws which underlie American civiliza- 
tion. We call upon Congress to push at once, and by wholly adequate 
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appropriation, the necessary funds for such a system, for buildings, 
teachers, inspectors, superintendents. And in the name of the Chris- 
tian and philanthropic people of the United States and of the people 
of those Western States and Territories, who rightly demand that the 
charge and burden of a pagan and pauper population shall no longer 
be thrown upon them, we pledge their cordial cojperation in such an 
effort to remove at once the national dishonor of supporting ignorant 
and barbaric peoples in the heart of a Christian civilization, with only 
feeble and wholly inadequate endeavors to bring them into harmony 
with a free and Christian civilization. 

3. This education should be compulsory ; but on those principles of 
compulsion which are recognized as legitimate in the free common- 
wealths of the world. The Indian child should be required to receive 
such education as will fit him for civilized life and for self-support 
therein, but his parents should be left at liberty to choose between the 
government and the private school, so long as the private school fur- 
nishes the elements required by civilized life and conforms to a uniform 
standard prescribed by the government and maintained in its own 
schools. A uniform standard of qualification should be required of all 
teachers receiving appointment, and should be enforced by rigid and 
impartial examinations. The tenure of the teacher’s office should be 
permanent. Removals should be made only for inefficiency, incompe- 
tency, or other unfitness. And the entire educational service, from the 
superintendents of schools to the primary teachers, should, in the inter- 
est of just administration and efficient work, be exempt from those 
changes and that instability of tenure which appertains to political and 
party appointments. 

4. In view of the great work which the Christian churches have 
done in the past in inaugurating and maintaining schools among the 
Indians, and of the essential importance of religious as distinguished 
from secular education for their civil, political, and moral well-being, 
an element of education which, in the nature of the case, the national 
government cannot afford, the churches should be allowed the largest 
liberty, not, indeed, to take away the responsibility from the govern- 
ment in its legitimate sphere of educational work, but to supplement it 
to the fullest extent in their power, by such schools, whether primary, 
normal, or theological, as are at the sole cost of the benevolent or mis- 
sionary societies. And it is the deliberate judgment of this Conference 
that in the crisis of the Indian transitional movement the churches 
should arouse themselves to the magnitude and emergency of the duty 
thus laid upon them in the providence of God. 
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5. Nothing should be done to impair or weaken the agencies at pres- 
ent engaged in the work of Indian education. Every such agency 
should be encouraged and promoted, except as other and better agen- 
cies are provided for the work. In particular, owing to the anomalous 
condition of the Indians, and the fact that the government is adminis- 
tering trust funds that belong to them, what is known as the “ contract 
system” — by which the nation aids by appropriations private and 
missionary societies in the work of Indian education — ought to be 
maintained by a continuance of such aid until the government is pre- 
pared, with adequate buildings and competent teachers, to assume the 
entire work of secular education. In no case should the government 
establish schools to compete with private or church schools which are 
already doing a good work, so long as there are thousands of Indian 
children for whose education no provision is made. 
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AMERICAN INJUSTICE TO THE CHINESE. 


AMERICANS who care for justice, and do not reside in districts much 
frequented by Chinamen, must feel greatly ashamed at the reports from the 
frontiers. The government of the United States, it will be remembered, 
endeavored to pacify the anti-Chinese agitation in California by negotiat- 
ing with China for a revision of the treaty regulating Chinese immigration. 
That arrangement was made at a period at which the United States fa- 
vored, and Pekin discountenanced, the importation of Chinese labor. The 
Chinese government has never been in love with the system, and does not 
seem to have explained to its representative at Washington a temporary 
change in its practical attitude. In good faith he, having charge of the 
diplomatic negotiations for the empire, agreed to restrictions of Chinese 
immigration which amounted to a prohibition. At Pekin the draft conven- 
tion had a reception totally unexpected by him and by the United States 
government. Popular feeling had been aroused in China, and especially in 
Canton and the neighborhood. Powerful interests are there engaged in the 
immigration traffic. The Viceroy of Canton and Li Hung Chang, who had 
been associated with the Foreign Board at Pekin for the investigation 
of the question, urged the danger of resisting the general sentiment. Con- 
sequently the treaty was rejected, to the American surprise and wrath. By 
the Chinese Exclusion Act the same objects are aimed at in a somewhat 
more peremptory manner. That is now working; and the United States 
officials at the ports and on the borders are acting upon it vigorously. Sev- 
eral hundreds of Chinamen have been forbidden recently to disembark at 
San Francisco. Some who were old residents, and possessed return certifi- 
cates, have been excluded with the rest. The protests of the Chinese Con- 
sulate and appeals to the District Court have been unavailing. The fron- 
tiers are watched, and Chinamen are stopped from entering by way of the 
Canadian Dominion, even by Niagara. So largely do the officials interpret 
their duty and rights under the act that permission has been refused to a 
Chinaman in business at Montreal, who is a naturalized British subject, to 
visit New York. The taint of Chinese blood appears to be thought by 
American custom-house agents as indelible by British citizenship as was a 
few years back that of Jewish blood by the police of St. Petersburg. So 
extreme a specific exercise of jurisdiction will doubtless be admitted on 
proper representations to be not justified by the act itself. So far as 
American law is concerned, the course taken by the frontier and harbor 
officers against ordinary Chinese immigrants may be deemed to be regular. 
They could not have acted otherwise without risk of punishment. But a 
law may be binding upon the servants of a state, and they may be bound to 
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enforce it against subjects of another state, though the state which employs 
them may have no right to order its enforcement by them. The Chinese 
Exclusion Act can be validly pleaded by American officials against individ- 
ual Chinese plaintiffs. It cannot be pleaded by the American against the 
Chinese government taking its stand upon international obligations. 

A treaty is still in force, though it can hardly be said to be in operation, 
by which it is lawful for the Chinamen who have lately been restrained from 
landing to enter the United States. Had the Convention of Washington 
been ratified by the Foreign Board at Pekin, some, not all, of them might 
legitimately have been excluded. A municipal law to which the Chinese 
government is no party cannot have that effect, or anything approaching it. 
All it could in any case have accomplished would have been the grant to 
American officials, as among themselves and against their countrymen, of 
authority for the purpose of carrying out treaty obligations old or new. 
States have, or cannot be denied, power in the last resort to terminate in- 
ternational compacts which they find intolerable. They do it at their own 
peril, as they at their own peril declare war, when for some reason they be- 
lieve they can no longer endure the conditions of peace. In accordance 
with the understanding of civilized communities, so extreme a resolution 
requires a preliminary stage of solemn explanations and warnings. The 
mere circumstance that Pekin does not consider a draft convention for the 
modification of a previous treaty satisfactory cannot be held sufficient. 
Englishmen are entitled to criticise the conduct which is being pursued in 
the United States, because they have experienced similar perplexities, and 
are as disappointed as Americans at the failure to disentangle them diplo- 
matically. Australasia is as discontented with the inrush of Chinese labor- 
ers as the United States, and was as furiously resolved to check it. A re- 
vised treaty, which it was imagined that Pekin would welcome rather than 
oppose, seemed to offer a just and mutually agreeable solution on one side 
of the Pacific as on the other. After the American experience it is obvious 
that the season is not opportune for trying this form of remedy. It has 
always been clear that public opinion in the United Kingdom would not 
sanction an attempt, like that now being made across the Atlantic, to over- 
ride treaty stipulations by domestic legislation. From the information our 
Melbourne correspondence contained yesterday on the tendency of Austral- 
ian feeling, it may be hoped that colonial opinion is as little inclined as 
British to incite the state to infractions of international comity. The gov- 
ernment of Victoria had begun by going beyond that at Washington in its 
defiance of Chinese rights. By its instructions, without a statute, the col- 
lector of customs prohibited in April the disembarcation of a shipload of 
Chinamen. They had to return to their own country in the ship which 
brought them. The government acted in deference to the popular storm 
which was raging last spring against Chinese immigration. The preroga- 
tive so to act it derived, it contended, from an inherent right of the British 
crown to keep out aliens, friendly or not, without cause assigned. Power 
to use the prerogative passed, it further argued, for Victorian territories to 
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the Victorian government by virtue of the establishment of the Victorian 
Constitution. One of the intending immigrants, named Ah Toy, had the 
courage to dispute the government’s constitutional jurisprudence. He sued 
the government, and the judicial bench by four to two has adjudicated in 
his favor. The majority, against the doctrine of the chief justice and 
one of his colleagues, held that no precedent exists for the exercise of the 
alleged prerogative by the crown in modern times. If any case could be 
discovered, it would still, in their view, have to be shown that the prerog- 
ative had been communicated by the sovereign or the imperial Parliament 
toacolony. It is a very important and a very sensible decision, which the 
Judicial Committee is not likely on appeal, should there be an appeal, to 
reverse. But still more important and more sensible is the reported dispo- 
sition of the Australian press and public to accept the result without mur- 
murs. The American public would help to extricate both itself and its 
government from an untenable position if it would take example by Aus- 
tralian opinion, and allow it to be perceived that it did not mind retreating. 

It can scarcely be questioned that this it will finally have to do. Pekin 
is capable of a quiet obstinacy very hard to move when it is in the wrong. 
When it happens to be in the right it is not likely to yield. The only 
rightful course for Washington is to treat the acts of its frontier subordi- 
nates as precipitate exhibitions of a zeal which must be curbed. It should 
construe its exclusion law as a weapon meant to be kept in the administra- 
tive armory till the ratification of a fresh immigration treaty calls it into 
effect. Perhaps diplomacy may be able to concoct a compromise which will 
be more palatable at Pekin and Canton than the despised draft. The Chi- 
nese government is notoriously too proud to wish, except as a matter of 
right and logic, to let its subjects bear the character of unwelcome intruders. 
When a plan has been devised between Pekin and Washington which satis- 
fies both, it is probable that the same principles would be found applicable 
to Chinese immigration into British colonies. Claims of the right of 
national legislation to override international covenants, and of some theo- 
retical or hypothetical prerogative, which has never been employed, to for- 
bid the entrance into a free Anglo-Saxon community of a particular race or 
nationality, are plainly and equally inadmissible. Australia is to be con- 
gratulated, and the United States to be condoled with, on the different tem- 
pers in which at present they seem to be handling a very similar problem. 
— From The Times, London, October 17. 


MELBOURNE, September 6. 

Tue very important case Ah Toy against the Victorian government has 
just been decided by our Supreme Court in favor of the plaintiff. The sole 
question involved was whether it is competent to the government or to any 
authority in Victoria to prevent an alien friend from landing in the colony. 
The action, therefore, being of vital interest, even internationally, as con- 
cerning the relations between the British and the Chinese governments, our 
six judges of the Supreme Court sat together as in a trial at bar to hear the 
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arguments of counsel upon the facts set forth in the pleadings verified by 
affidavit. The arguments lasted several days, and of course the court took 
time to consider their judgment. They were not unanimous. Chief Jus- 
tice Higinbotham and Mr. Justice Kerferd were for the defendant ; but 
Justices Holroyd, Williams, A’Beckett, and Wrenfordsley held that the 
defendant had acted illegally in preventing the plaintiff from landing. The 
government will probably appeal to the Privy Council, especially as the 
court was divided ; but the better opinion in professional circles here is 
that the judgment of the majority will be upheld in the higher court. 
Meanwhile the plaintiff’s damages will be assessed by a judge. 

Although this case has already been under the attention of the home 
government and Parliament, it may not be superfluous to shortly state the 
facts for the information of the readers of “The Times.” The plaintiff, Ah 
Toy, a subject of the Emperor of China, arrived in Melbourne in April last 
in a vessel called the Afghan. He was one of 254 Chinese passengers by 
the same ship, the number being admittedly much larger than the propor- 
tion of such passengers to the tonnage as authorized by our local act. For 
any excess of such number the captain was liable to penalties ; but this pro- 
vision, it was justly contended, could not apply to a passenger innocent of 
any complicity in the violation of the law. Our statute regulating Chinese 
immigration to Victoria imposes a capitation tax of £10, which amount was 
tendered by Ah Toy to the collector of customs acting on the part of the 
government ; but the latter, influenced by the popular agitation of the 
time, decided to exclude the plaintiff, who together with many of his fellow 
countrymen were taken back to their own country in the ship in which they 
were brought here. At the hearing of the case it was contended by the 
attorney general, Mr. \Wrixon, that her majesty could, by her mere pre- 
rogative, exercised in any part of her dominions, exclude any alien, however 
friendly, without cause assigned, and that such power was imparted to the 
Victorian government by virtue of our Constitution Act, which confers in 
such large measure the rights and privileges of a responsible Parliament. 
In support of this contention Chief Justice Higinbotham delivered a very 
long and labored judgment, in which, however, as stated above, only one of 
his colleagues concurred. The other four, in much briefer terms, were 
unanimous in expressing their opinion that there were no legal grounds 
whatsoever on which the conduct of the government could be sustained. 
They held that, even admitting — and that only for the sake of argument — 
that such a prerogative had ever been exercised or deemed exercisable by a 
British monarch, it had never been exercised in modern times ; and that, 
even if it had been, it has never been either expressly or by implication 
communicated by the crown or imperial Parliament to any colony. This 
judgment is in accordance with a judgment of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales, delivered some time back under similar circumstances. The 
adverse feeling against the Chinese seems to have very considerably sub- 
sided. — The Times, London, October 17. 
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CuitpHoop: Its Care AND CuttureE. By Mary Aten West. Chi- 
cago: Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association. 1887. Royal 8vo. 
Pp. 760. 


This large and timely book, by the alert and skillful hand of the editor of 
the “ Union Signal,” deserves careful attention from all who would keep 
abreast of the progress of the literature of Reform. It is popular in style 
but scholarly in spirit ; it is at once conservative and progressive, cautious 
and bold, motherly and fatherly, scientific and Christian. It discusses a 
wide range of topics, all of which, however, are germane to the great sub- 
ject of Childhood, and of the most vital importance in family life. It ought 
to find readers in a million households. 


It is not a book of sermons or didactic teaching, but one that has grown nat- 
urally out of the rich soil of a thousand homes. During twelve years my work took 
me constantly into the homes of the people; hundreds of homes scattered far and 
wide over the entire country opened to me hospitable doors. They ranged through 
all gradations of social life from the log-cabin on the frontier to the patrician 
home of wealth and culture. In every one were found some of the elements con- 
stituting the true home. Near every hearthstone bloomed some sprig of the herb 
called heart’s-ease. From these homes I have gathered many of the thoughts 
given in these pages; they are, therefore, not untried theories, but blessed experi- 
ences. (Author’s Preface, p. 6.) 


Now that a majority of the States of the Union, under Mrs. Hunt’s 
astonishingly successful leadership, have adopted laws making scientific in- 
struction as to alcholics and narcotics compulsory in the public schools, it is 
to be expected that the pulpit and the religious press, and especially the 
writers who discuss childhood and family life, will teach total abstinence 
from both intoxicating drinks and tobacco. A book on childhood written 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago might have omitted the latter topic, but 
Mrs. West discusses it in words as brave as they are wise (pp. 423-425) :— 


Germany strictly interdicts the use of tobacco to all youth, and bases the pro- 
hibition on the fact that ‘‘ tobacco lessens the future capacity of service to the 
state, especially in military life.’”’ If it deserves interdiction because it unfits for 
military duty, it surely deserves it on higher grounds. It tends to produce can- 
cerous affections of the mouth and throat. Senator Hill, of Georgia, a man hon- 
ored and respected by the nation, died from this cause ; General Grant died before 
his time from the effects of his cigar. 

Cigarettes are more deleterious than cigars because they are usually made of 
refuse tobacco, “ doctored ’’ to give the required flavor. The paper in which they 
are encased, instead of being rice paper, as it pretends to be, which is expensive, is 
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often made from the filthy scrapings of rag-pickers, and is treated with arsenic to 
give it the proper appearance. Several States have passed laws forbidding the 
sale of cigarettes to minors under sixteen. The way this law came into existence 
in one State illustrates one danger from cigarette smoking. A noted politician of 
New Jersey had a son who desired to enter Annapolis Naval Academy ; he secured 
his appointment, passed successfully the literary examination, but was rejected 
on account of physical disability. His tonsils were eaten away, and the examining 
surgeon attributed it to cigarette smoking. At the next meeting of the state 
legislature his father procured the passage of the bill forbidding the sale of 
cigarettes to minors. 

Physicians tell us that many cases of chronic headache among women are di- 
rectly traceable to their husband’s cigar. These cases are more marked among 
the wives of business and professional men who smoke indoors, than among those 
who smoke in the open air, as in the latter case the effluvia is blown away, and 
does not settle in the clothes, to be carried into the home. I knew a lovely girl, the 
only child of a literary man, who from childhood had been accustomed to spend 
much time with her father in his library. When she was about sixteen her health 
broke down, and no resident physician could ascertain what ailed her. Her father 
took her to a noted physician in Philadelphia, who examined her critically, and 
pronounced her disease the effect of nicotine poisoning. As she had never used 
tobacco in her life this seemed absurd, but the physician persisted in his opinion 
and inquired into her manner of life. On learning that she spent several hours a 
day with her father, who was an inveterate smoker, he said, ‘‘ That explains the 
mystery. You smoke in her presence in a close room; the whole air becomes 
charged with nicotine, and hers being a sensitive physical organism absorbs the 
poison, which has produced the result you see.”’ 


Current Discussions In THEOLOGY. By the Professors in Chicago The- 
ological Seminary. Vol. V. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 404. 


This series of volumes constitutes an admirable and almost indispensable 
aid to preachers, students, and the educated public generally in the arduous 
and alluring work of keeping abreast of Current Discussions in Theology. 
The numbers of this Annual Theological Review have steadily improved 
from the first. The plan of them is scholarly and practical, and is carried 
out with a thoroughness which we are delighted to see that the public ap- 
proves. No one in America is better entitled to speak on the present state 
of Old Testament studies than Professor Curtiss, who writes on that subject 
annually in these volumes ; Professor Gilbert’s chapters on New Testament 
studies are of high interest and value ; Professor Scott’s review of the most 
recent studies in Church History is always able ; Professor Wilcox’s discus- 
sion of Pastoral Theology we find uniformly practical and suggestive ; Pro- 
fessor Fisk’s notices of Current Homiletical Literature are alone worth more 
than the price of the volume ; while Professor Boardman’s passages on the 
Outlook in Systematic Theology will be neglected by no alert and earnest 
student of the theological and religious signs of the times. 

















QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY PROFESSOR H. C. SHELDON, OF THE CHAIR OF HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY IN BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


51. What are the Roman Catholic doctrine and practice concerning indul- 
gences ? 

As we have had no connection with the controversy which has been in 
progress, so we write without reference to that controversy. We simply 
respond to request, and give the facts of history as we understand them, 
irrespective of their bearing upon any temporary interest. It will be ob- 
served that the citations are mostly from Roman Catholic sources, 


I. PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE DOCTRINE. 


In the minds of the Scholastics who first elaborated the doctrine of indul- 
gences there were three presuppositions on which their tenet depended. 
These same presuppositions have been part and parcel of Roman Catholic 
thinking ever since. Stated briefly they are as follows :— 

1. There is such a thing as superfluous or superabundant merit. Not 
t only did Christ gain an excess of merits, but many of the saints have greatly 
exceeded the satisfactions due to their sins, and so have laid up a surplus 
of merits. “ Of which merits,” says Thomas Aquinas, “so great is the abun- 
dance that they exceed all the punishments due to those now living.’’? 

2. These superabundant merits constitute a treasury, for the benefit of the 
church, and under the control of the governors of the church, especially the 
Pope. “ The saints,” says Aquinas, “in whom is found a superabundance 
of works of satisfaction, have not done works of this kind specifically for 
him who needs remission, but for the whole church in common. And so the 
aforesaid merits are the common property of the whole church. But 
things which are common to a multitude are distributed to individuals of 
the multitude, according to the decision of him who is at the head of the 
multitude.”’ ? 

3. Notwithstanding the remission which is given through the absolving 
sentence of the priest, a temporal penalty remains in general for any seri- 
ous transgression, which penalty the penitent must discharge by works of 


satisfaction in this life, or by enduring the pains of purgatory in the life 
to come. 














“—" 1 Sum. Theol., Pars III. Sup. 25:1. 2 Sum. Theol., Pars III. Sup. 25: 1. 
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Il. THE DOCTRINE. 


As suggested by the list of presuppositions, an indulgence is properly de- 
fined as a remission, in whole or in part, of the temporal penalty which is 
due for sins ; conferred by an authorized agent of the church ; and having 
its ground in the treasury of merits which is in the keeping of the church.? 

To gain a full understanding of the import of this definition, it is neces- 
sary to determine what is meant by the temporal penalty in question. Is it 
simply a punishment which the church prudentially imposes for the sake of 
disciplining its subjects ? or is it a punishment demanded by Divine justice 
and imposed by the will of God. The latter conception, it is to be observed, 
is much deeper than the former, and must greatly modify the estimate of 
an indulgence, since a prerogative to remit a penalty ordained by Divine 
justice is quite other than a prerogative simply to take off an ecclesiastical 
censure or requirement of penitential discipline. The evidence seems to be 
conclusive that the authentic teaching of the Roman Catholic Church makes 
the temporal penalty which is canceled by an indulgence, not merely an 
element in ecclesiastical discipline but a demand of Divine justice. This is 
plainly the conclusion of Thomas Aquinas.?_ It is contained likewise in the 
terms used by Leo X. in his bull against Luther’s teaching ; for in speaking 
of the temporal penalty, to which an indulgence applies, he describes it as 
a “penalty due according to divine justice.” The language of the Council 
of Trent carries the same implication, representing the temporal punishment 
as something ordained in the Scriptures, flowing from the Divine will, and 
effectually barring the way to heaven until it is discharged. To the 
same effect are the statements of various Roman Catholic writers. Charles 
Butler says: “The Roman Catholic Church teaches that God frequently 
remits the essential guilt of sin and the eternal punishment incurred by it, 
but leaves a temporal punishment to be incurred by the sinner ; that this 
temporal punishment may consist either of evil in this life, or of temporal 
suffering in the next, — which temporal suffering in the next we call purga- 
tory ; that the temporal punishment may consist of both these inflictions, 
and that the church has received power from God to remit them either 


1 See Council of Trent, Session VI., Decree on Justification, chap. xiv. ; Ses- 
sion XXV., Decree on Indulgences; Trent Catechism, pt. II., chapters lIxv., 
Ixxvi. ; Leo’s bull, De Indulgentiis, as given in Luther’s Latin works, or as 
quoted, in part, by Alzog, Kirchengeschichte, § 300; account of the conference of 
Cajetan and Luther at Augsburg, in Luther’s Epistles, LX XXIII.-LXXXV., 
XCV., and in Késtlin’s Martin Luther, i. 217-233. 

2 Sum. Theol., III. Sup. 25:1. Speaking of the opposite opinion he says: Hee 
opinio non videtur vera, quia est expressé contra privilegium Petro datum, ut quod 
in terra remitteret, in celo remitteretur. Unde remissio que fit quantim ad forum 
ecclesiz, valet etiam quantim ad forum Dei. 

8 Penam vero temporalem pro actualibus peccatis secundum divinam justitiam 
debitam. (Alzog, Kirchengeschichte, § 300.) 

* Session VI., Decree on Justification, chap. xiv., and can. xxx. ; Session XIV., 
passim. 
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wholly or partially.” 1 With express reference to the question under con- 
sideration, John Milner says : “It is the received doctrine of the church 
that an indulgence, when truly gained, is not barely a relaxation of the ca- 
nonical penance enjoined by the church, but also an actual remission by God 
himself, of the whole or part of the temporal punishment due to it in his 
sight. The contrary opinion, though held by some theologians, has been 
condemned by Leo X. and Pius VI.; and, indeed, without the effect here 
mentioned, indulgences would not be heavenly treasures, and the use of them 
would not be beneficial, but rather pernicious to Christians, contrary to two 
declarations of the last general council [that of Trent], as Bellarmin well 
argues.” 2 

One further point needs to be considered in order to an accurate under- 
standing of the definition: What bearing has an indulgence upon a subject 
who is in purgatory ? That it avails for such an one is regarded by Roman 
Catholics as unquestionable truth. But in what sense does it avail? Has it 
the same judicial force in its application to the dead which it has when con- 
ferred upon the living? The subject has been compassed with great prac- 
tical obscurations, but it seems to be the approved opinion that the church 
is not ‘ntrusted with an unqualified rule over purgatory, so that an indul- 
gence in behalf of one in purgatory, while it supplicates his release, and is 
likely to secure it, is not strictly mandatory upon the Almighty.’ 


Ill. THE PRACTICE UNDER THE DOCTRINE. 


That the way in which indulgences were managed during a long pericd, 
especially in the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century, was a 
scandal and a disgrace to Christendom, no one will deny who has both 
knowledge and candor. As the system was made accessory to money-get- 
ting it naturally yielded, in the absence of powerful safeguards, to the same 
incentives which corrupt mercantile conscience and practice. As well ex- 
pect an unscrupulous tradesman to show up the defects in his goods, as to 
expect ambitious hawkers of indulgences to carefully limit the value of 
their wares. It mattered little with what qualifications the theory was set 
forth in the treatise of the theologians. The money-chest was best filled 
when the people saw in the indulgence an easy means of escape from the 
consequences of sin, a passport which should take them safely by the fires 
of purgatory or bring their friends out of the torture. Accordingly, as 
frequently represented by the immediate dispensers of the spiritual mer- 
chandise, and as understood by the people, the indulgence had practically 
the value of a pardon of sin. Confession and absolution were not indeed 
ruled out ; but before the virtue which was cried up in the indulgence they 
sank close to the plane of mere routine. That there were extensive abuses 
of this nature it is perfectly idle to deny. The Council of Trent admitted 

1 Book of the Roman Catholic Church, pp. 109, 110. 

2 The End of Controversy, p. 408. 

8 Perrone, Prelect. Theol., Tract. de Indulg.; Klee, Dégmatik, iii. 317. 

* For evidence respecting the practices of Tetzel see Liéscher, Reformations- 
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the fact when it used this language : “ Being desirous that the abuses which 
have crept therein, and by occasion of which this honorable name of Indul- 
gences is blasphemed by heretics, be amended and corrected, the holy synod 
ordains generally by this decree, that all evil gains for the obtaining thereof 
— whence a most prolific cause of abuses amongst the Christian people 
has been derived — be wholly abolished. But as regards the other abuses 
which have proceeded from superstition, ignorance, irreverence, or from 
whatsoever other source, since, by reason of the manifold corruptions in the 
places and provinces where the said abuses are committed, they cannot con- 
veniently be specially prohibited, it commands all bishops diligently to col- 
lect, each in his own church, all abuses of this nature, and to report them 
in the first provincial synod.” + 

Thus far we have spoken of the crooked practices of subordinates. To 
what extent were those who sat in the high places of the church responsible 
for misconception and abuse ? To an extent, it must be answered, which 
seriously compromised their prudence and their honor. In the first place, 
there are instances of decrees so worded, that, in the absence of explicit 
declarations to the contrary, it might be concluded that the indulgence con- 
veyed a remission of sin outright. Thus the Lateran Council of 1123, the 
first ecumenical council held in the West, promised to those who should go 
to Jerusalem, and aid efficiently in its recovery from the infidel, remission of 
their sins as well as protection of their property.2 This it promised with- 
out specifying any religious condition whatever. Grant that conditions 
were understood, the council by omitting to state them gave a certain en- 
couragement to servile and materialistic views of salvation. Scarcely more 
guarded was the promise made by Pope Julius II. in 1505, that those who 
should join the campaign of the King of Portugal should have full remission 
of all their sins and enjoy eternal felicity in the society of angels. 


Acta; F. Korner, Tezel, der Ablassprediger ; Luther, Epist. XLII., De Wette’s 
edition. In this letter written to the Archbishop of Mayence, October 31, 1517, 
Luther says that the minds of the people on every hand were infected with the 
delusion that indulgences made secure of salvation, released souls on the instant 
from purgatory, and took away all punishment and guilt. Credunt infelices an- 
ime, si literas indulgentiarum redemerint, quod securi sint de salute sua; item 
quod anime de purgatorio statim evolent, ubi contributionem in cistam conjece- 
rent; item, quod homo per istas indulgentias liber sit ab omni pena et culpa. 

1 Session XXV., Decree on Indulgences. 

2 Can. xi. Eis qui Hierosolymam proficiscuntur, et ad Christianam gentem 
defendendam, et tyrannidem infidelium debellandam, efficaciter auxilium pre- 
buerint, suorum peccatorum remissionem concedimus, et domos et familias atque 
omnia bona eorum in B. Petri ac Romane Ecclesie protectione, sicut a domino 
nostro papa Urbano statutum fuit, suscipimus. (Mansi, tom. X XI.) 

8 Plenariam omnium peccatorum suorum remissionem et indulgentiam, quales 
per predecessores nostros Romanos Pontifices dari consueverunt proficiscentibus 
in subsidium terre sanctz, et quales in anno jubilzi per eosdem predecessores 
concessa fuit, concedimus pariter et donamus; ac eorundem omnium, quos in hac 
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But this loose statement of the terms of an indulgence was a less com- 
mon fault than its perversion to schemes of avarice, ambition, and intoler- 
ance. Striking illustrations might be given, were it not that they would 
oceupy too much space. We content ourself with the general picture which 
a Roman Catholic historian has drawn. With a bold candor which does 
him great credit, Lingard says of the practice of indulgences near the 
Reformation era: “As often as money was required for any object really 
or apparently connected with the interests of religion, they were offered to 
the whole people. . . .. Abuses of two kinds grew out of the practice. 
(1.) The money was frequently diverted from its original destination, and 
found its way into the private coffers of the pontiff or into the treasuries of 
the secular princes. (2.) The office of collecting the contributions was 
committed to inferior agents called questors ; whose interest it was, as 
they received a percentage on the amount, to exaggerate the advantages of 
the indulgence, and to impose on the simplicity and credulity of the people. 
It is indeed true that, to prevent such abuses, several constitutions had 
been enacted by several popes, but these laws were either not enforced, or 
had fallen into disuse ; and those who bewailed the evil saw little hope of 
remedy from pontiffs who seemed to have forgotten their spiritual char- 
acter, in their ardor to free Italy from the dominion of strangers, and to 
aggrandize at the same time their respective families.” 1 

Abuses on the ample scale here depicted may be a thing of the past. But 
abuses in dealing with indulgences are not yet at an end. To say nothing 
about the discreditable trifling with plenary indulgences for the dead, which 
no responsible authority dares to pronounce really plenary, dispensations 
are still given for that which the church has again and again treated as 
gross sin. Ina recent issue of a religious journal a former Roman Catholic 
writes : “ What shall be said, if it can be proved that an indulgence has 
been sold lately to allow of the commission of a grave sin? This has been 
done, and let me add that it has been commented on even by Roman Cath- 
olic jcurnals with great sorrow. The present Pope has given the Duke of 
Aosta permission to marry his niece, or, in other words, to commit incest, 
for the sum of $50,000. Of course this indulgence is called a dispensation ; 
but what are words, the fact remains.” ? Compare this action with that of 
Celestine III. and Innocent III. in breaking into the royal families of 


sancta expeditione proficisci contigerit, animas in sanctorum Angelorum consortio 
in celestibus regnis et eterna felicitate permansuras perpetuo decernimus collo- 
candas. (Raynaldus, Annales eccl., anno 1505, n. 5.) 

1 History of England, vol. vi. p. 90. 

2 Congregationalist, Sept. 27, 1888. We quote this simply as a definite testi- 
mony to two facts: (1) the sale of the dispensation, (2) the adverse comments of 
some Roman Catholic journals. The moral quality of the marriage in question 
lies outside of our consideration. What we emphasize is, that it is a strange thing 
under the sun for an authority to prohibit, under the highest censures, a marriage 
within the sixth or seventh degree, and yet sell a dispensation for a marriage 
within the third degree of affinity. 
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Spain, and ordering, under pain of interdict, the wife to be torn from hus- 
band and children, because of a marriage within forbidden degrees. Surely 
this infallible potentate is given to some caprices, or else failure to obtain 
his consent is the peculiar sin ! 


IV. ESTIMATE OF THE DOCTRINE. 


That there should have been crude practices under the doctrine of indul- 
gences is no cause for surprise. The doctrine itself is crude; it runs in- 
deed into an essentially materialistic conception. The idea from which it 
starts — the treasury of superabundant merits—is a conspicuously gross 
idea. It applies the quantitative category where such a category is imper- 
tinent, and proceeds on the basis of extension where intension alone has 
validity. Every one who is not blind to the standard of spiritual value will 
allow that works of satisfaction, apart from the ruling purpose and dispo- 
sition, have no merit. Every one will allow the same respecting sufferings. 
No one will say that he, who goes out of his way merely for the sake of suf- 
fering, merits anything. No one is authorized to say that seemingly un- 
merited suffering, under the ordering of Providence, if it be met in a right 
spirit, may not be fully compensated to the sufferer in his increased spirit- 
ual development and opportunity to glorify God. The ruling purpose and 
disposition being thus made the test, the question arises, Can any finite 
being transcend here his obligations ? Can he in any conceivable relation 
raise the inner disposition above the ideal which the Divine holiness makes 
binding upon him? The notion is preposterous and insufferable. All 
rational creatures, from earthly saint to archangel, in view of the imperfec- 
tion of their powers have reason to say, after they had done all, We are 
unprofitable servants. That spiritual help should be rendered by one to an- 
other is truly a most amiable feature in the Divine economy. But this help- 
fulness needs no treasury of superabundant merits. Even with respect to 
the work of the Lord Jesus Christ any definite application of the quantita- 
tive category is impertinent. We know that He filled an unexampled voca- 
tion with a work inexpressible in its moral beauty and worth and entirely 
adequate to the redemptive purpose. More than this we do not know. To 
draw a circle around the general demands of redemption, and to say that 
the merits of Christ filled this and furnished a great surplus besides, is to 
bring in a conception no less crude than arbitrary, a commercial figure, 
which, taken in any strictness, is more worthy of an apprentice in a count- 
ing-room than of a theologian. 

Again, the rigid way in which the notion of Divine justice is carried out, 
and made to limit the Divine forgiveness, savors of a legalism which cer- 
tainly is not suggested by the parable of the prodigal son, and is alien to 
the whole Pauline and Johannine conception of the believer’s sonship. No 
doubt, under the economy of law there are consequences of sin which are 
not fully canceled by the Divine forgiveness. But to suffer a consequence 
of sin, and to be under a penal infliction which is imposed by justice in its 
legal aspect, are two very different things. In the one case the remedy is 
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inward grace or providential kindness ; in the other, bare suffering or legal 
acquittal. 

If these two points call for reprobation, what shall be said of the remain- 
ing one which unites with them to complete the foundation of the doctrine 
of indulgences, —the conception that the prelates of the church, and espe- 
cially the Pope, are enthroned over the demands of Divine justice, to retain, 
relax, or remit them. Think of Almighty God being required to look into 
the money-chest, or to consult the motions, of such impious men as John 
XII., John XXIII., and Alexander VI., in order to determine whether 
souls are to be released from the demands which his own justice has im- 
posed upon them! How it sinks the tremendous thought of Divine justice, 
when the acknowledged demands of that justice are thus placed under the 
manipulation of any lax, corrupt, hypocritical, or shameless incumbent who 
may chance to oceupy the chair of Peter, or of subordinates who may be 
equally apostates from the spirit of Christianity !” 

In the Romish system there is gold and there is dross. The doctrine of 
indulgences is a fraction of the dross. It presents one phase of that deisti- 
cal development which tends strongly to banish God, as a living authority 
over faith and conscience and life, and to put in his place a hierarchy cen- 
tring in an absolute lord at Rome. 


To make our record of expert opinion on the topic of Professor Sheldon’s 
paper as full as practicable, we add to the foregoing the article by Profes- 
sor G. P. Fisher, of the chair of ecclesiastical history in Yale Divinity 


* School, as given in the “Conversationalist,” July 5, 1888. 


“Tndulgence,” like “satisfaction ’’ and some other theological terms, was 
taken up by Latin theology from the Roman law. Jndulgentia meant remis- 
sion — remission of a penalty, or, it might be, of a tax. In theology, it de- 
notes the remission of certain penalties. What penalties? This is the first 
important question. 

The Church of Rome draws a sharp distinction between eternal punish- 
ment, the doom of unrepentant and unreconciled sinners, and “temporal ” 
(or temporary) punishments, which are inflicted by God, directly, in the 
course of his providence or in purgatory, or indirectly through the penances 
imposed by the church laws — the canonical penances. Temporal punish- 
ments of whatever sort are inflicted on children of the church, children of 
God, who are contrite and absolved, but who for the sake of satisfying the 
Divine justice, and for their benefit, are still obliged to expiate by their own 


1 As there is no such thing as official piety, there have been good popes and 
bad popes. It accords with the postulates of the Romish systeix: that indulgences 
from the bad should be equally valid with those from the good. This is clearly 
argued by Thomas Aquinas. Per peccatum homo non amittit jurisdictionem. Et 
ideo indulgentize que valent, si fiant ab eo qui est in peccato mortali, sicut si 
fierent ab eo qui est sanctissimus, cum non remittat penam ex vi meritorum 
suorum, sed ex vi meritorum reconditorum in thesauris ecclesi. (Sum. Theol., 
III. Sup. 26: 4.) 
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sufferings all gross lapses from duty. These expiations, it should be added, 
are supposed to depend for their efficacy ultimately on the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ. Baptism effaces the guilt of all prior sin, and weakens the evil 
inclination, or principle of sin. It connects the sinner in fellowship with 
God. “ Mortal sins,” that is, sins of a heinous character, forfeit grace, sep- 
arate the offender from God, and, if they are not forgiven, bring upon the 
soul perdition. The remedy is the sacrament of penance. This consists of 
three elements : (1) contrition of heart ; (2) auricular confession to the 
priest ; and (3) satisfaction, that is, such penances as the laws of the church 
and the justice of God may require. The extent and severity of these pen- 
alties depend on the turpitude of the transgression. They may embrace not 
only fastings and other forms of suffering here, but, also, long-continued 
pains in purgatory. 

Thus it will be seen that penances are penalties inflicted on the “ con- 
trite.” The favorite illustrations of Roman Catholic divines are the case of 
David, who was forgiven, but to whom, nevertheless, Nathan said: “ How- 
beit . . . the child that is born unto thee shall surely die’’ [2 Sam. xii. 
14]; and the case of the fornicator (referred to by Paul), who was to be 
delivered unto Satan “for the destruction of the flesh,” that “ the spirit ” 
might be “saved in the day of the Lord Jesus” [1 Cor. v. 5]. In these 
cases pardon did not altogether abolish punishment. 

Now an indulgence is a remission of penance. The forms of penance in 
vogue in the ancient church were not adapted to the condition of the North- 
ern nations. For various reasons canonical penances might be mitigated or 
they might be abridged ; for they were imposed by the church for certain 
seasons, varying in length with the character of the offenses. But it came 
to be the custom to commute these penances by other forms of self-chastise- 
ment, such as pilgrimages, almsgiving, or donations to sacred purposes, as 
the building of churches, the support of crusaders, etc. The release from 
penance was called an “indulgence.” The theory thus far is clear enough. 
It becomes less clear when the indulgence takes the form of the release of 
dead men from purgatory. This, it is held, is effected not by the judicial 
act of the priest, who, in the exercise of the power of the keys, absolves the 
living penitent. Still “the power of the keys,” the disciplinary authority 
committed to the priesthood, is not limited by the confines of this life. The 
church, however, effects the liberation of departed souls in a peculiar way, 
per modum suffragii, a mode analogous to the effect of prayer. The theory 
is helped out by another belief, with which the doctrine of penance in gen- 
eral is inseparably connected. This is the assumption of a treasury of 
supererogatory merits. The superabundant merits of Jesus, and the surplus 
merits of holy men of peculiar sanctity, whose sufferings on earth exceeded 
the required measure, are stored up on high, and are available for the bene- 
fit of their weaker, sinning brethren, and may be, in the way indicated, set 
to their account. The “mystical union” of Christ with all his followers, 
the unity of all in one body, is invoked in behalf of the reasonableness of 
this transfer. Alexander of Hales and other schoolmen rounded out the 
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doctrine of indulgences by this conception of a treasury of merits, and it re- 
ceived ecclesiastical sanction. 

The foregoing explanations will show that no teacher in the Church of 
Rome, who is intelligent and honest, and no good man, would regard with 
any other feeling than abhorrence the idea of giving a man permission to 
commit an act which was recognized as a sin, or absolve a man beforehand 
from the penances which would follow such an act, if he were to do it and 
then to repent of it. Dante charges Pope Boniface VIII. with the atrocious 
guilt of such a violation of sacerdotal duty, and sends him to hell for it ; 
since 

No power can the impenitent absolve. 


But the charge against Boniface was, perhaps, a Ghibelline slander. Boni- 
face had sins enough to answer for without the added guilt of this accusa- 
tion. 

Not to speak here of doctrinal objections to the Roman theory of indul- 
gences, that enormous abuses have sprung up, at different times, in con- 
nection with it Roman Catholic authorities of the first rank have freely 
acknowledged. That such abuses existed under the pontificate of Leo X., 
owing to the greed for money which his worldliness and prodigality created, 
they have frankly conceded and lamented. As managed by Tetzel and his 
associates in Germany, the disposal of indulgences became a shameless 
traffic. Janssen, one of the most recent polemical historians on the side of 
Rome, says: “The court life of many ecclesiastical princes in Germany, in 
particular that of Albert, Archbishop of Mayence, stood in erying antago- 
nisin with the calling of a church dignitary, but the court of Leo X., with 
its lavish outlay for sports and the theatre, and all kinds of worldly festivi- 
ties, corresponded still less to the idea of a head of the church.” It was 
Albert of Mayence to whom the sale of indulgences in a great part of Ger- 
many was committed. He was to have half the proceeds, to help him to 
pay his debt to the Fuggers, from whom he had borrowed money to pay 
Leo for his pallium. Tetzel was one of Albert’s commissioners. Janssen 
says what he can for Tetzel, but even Janssen adds: “ Nevertheless, griev- 
icus abuses occurred, and the attitude of the preachers, their way of offering 
and crying up the indulgence, produced a variety of scandals.” Janssen 
quotes from Jerome Ernzer, an opponent of Luther, who speaks of the 
guilty “greed for gain of the commissioners, monks, and priests, who 
preached in so shameless a style of the indulgence, and laid more stress on 
money than on confession, penitence, and sorrow” (‘‘ Gesch. d. deutschen 
Volkes,” ii. pp. 64-76). Janssen further refers to what Cardinal Sadonet 
— the same against whom Calvin wrote — said of the indulgences issued by 
Leo X. Sadolet said that he had opposed the decrees granting them, and 
would not defend them, and much less the agents concerned in the disposal 
of them. Earnest protests against trading in indulgences had long been 
heard, in different countries, from men loyal to the church, before the 
doings in Saxony awoke the just and honest indignation of Luther. The 
Council of Trent denounced “ the manifold corruptions” which had arisen 
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from “superstition, ignorance, irreverence,” etc., on the subject. The 
council further took action in the form thus stated in the “Catholic Dic- 
tionary” of Addis and Arnold, which bears the imprimatur of Cardinal 
McCloskey and other prelates [New York, 1884] : “The Council of Trent 
energetically prohibited the ‘disreputable gains’ made from those who 
desired to obtain indulgences (pravos queestus pro his consequendis), from 
which a most plentiful course of abuses has flowed into Christian nations.” 

For a complete account of the Roman doctrine and practice respecting 
indulgences, much more space would be requisite. The specifications of 
time — which mean that they are to be the equivalent of canonical penances 
for a period of equal duration —the nature of “plenary” and of other 
species of indulgences, the specific conditions on which indulgences are 
granted, would require to be explained. There are several points in the 
doctrine which cannot be expounded without plunging into the intricacies 
of dogmatic theology. For example, subtle distinctions, like that between 
“attrition” and “contrition,” and the definitions under this head, which 
Protestants regard as hurtful and misleading, are of this character. The 
main object here is to set forth the Roman idea that an indulgence is the 
remission of penal sufferings here and in purgatory — sufferings which even 
the penitent have to endure ; the underlying proposition being that the 
pardon of a sin does not relieve the sinner from the whole of the_punish- 
ment which his transgression deserves. 

The only effectual way to supplant or overthrow the Roman Catholic 
dogma is by holding up in contrast with it the New Testament doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. It was this doctrine, as set forth by Paul and 
reasserted in ringing tones by Luther, which inspired the reformers, and 
produced the Protestant Reformation. Forgiveness of the penitent “ with- 
out money and without price,” and an immediate access to God through 
Christ, without the intervention of a human priest, were the truths which 
the reformers proclaimed with an irresistible ardor of conviction. When 
they have been preached out of a living experience of their power, they 
have never failed to interest profoundly the hearts of men of all grades of 
culture, and to impart to them the purity, along with the hope and comfort 
of the gospel. 
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AFTER forty years of successful fraud, the notorious Fox sisters, who be- 
gan in 1848 the so-called spirit rappings in America, confess themselves to 
be impostors. They explain their tricks to the public as feats of legerde- 
main. They denounce Spiritualism as wholly a cheat and delusion. In 
these events, Spiritualism receives a blow from the effect of which it will 
not soon recover. The names and career of the Fox sisters have for nearly 
half a century been among the most cherished memories of American and 
European Spiritualists. The facts concerning this confession of fraud are 
so important that we place on record here the testimony of eye-witnesses as 
to what took place before an immense audience, Sunday evening, October 21, 
in the Academy of Music, New York, where the exposure was made. A 
committee of expert physicians, who were called to the platform on that 
occasion, announce that they are satisfied that the so-called spiritualistic 
slate-writing is a trick—an opinion which the Editor of this periodical 
some years ago published and yet holds as his own —and that the rappings 
by the Fox sisters were produced by the action of the great toe. It will 
be noticed that the accounts in the leading New York journals agree and so 
verify each other as to the great meeting at the Academy of Music. Mar- 
garet Fox is now Mrs. Margaret Fox Kane, and Catherine Fox is Mrs. 
Catherine Fox Jutkins. They were introduced at the Academy of Music 
by Dr. C. M. Richmond, a professor of legerdemain. 


The great building was crowded and the wildest excitement prevailed at times. 
Hundreds of Spiritualists had come to see the originators of their faith destroy 
it at one stroke. They were greatly agitated at times and hissed fiercely. Take 
it all in all, it was a most remarkable and dramatic spectacle. 

There stood a black-robed, sharp-faced widow working her big toe and sol- 
emnly declaring that it was in this way she created the excitement that has driven 
so many persons to suicide or insanity. One moment it was ludicrous, the next it 
was weird. 

When Mrs. Kane appeared on the stage she was greeted with cheers and hisses. 
She put on her glasses, curtsied to the audience, and read slowly and in a voice 
trembling with emotion this confession : — 

‘That I have been mainly instrumental in perpetrating the fraud of Spiritual- 
ism upon a too confiding public many of you already know. It is the greatest 
sorrow of my life. It is a late day now, but I am prepared to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me God! ”’ 

Here Mrs. Kane stretched her hands upward impressively. 

‘* Many here will scorn me, but if they knew the sorrow of my past life they 
would pity, not condemn. [Applause and hisses.] When I began this deception 
I was too young to know right from wrong. I hope God Almighty will forgive 
me and those who are silly enough to believe in Spiritualism.’’ 
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Dr. C. M. Richmond, who is managing the exposé, invited doctors to come up 
on the stage. Three doctors knelt down, took hold of Mrs. Kane’s big toe, and 
assumed a grave air. They then declared that they could hear rappings which 
were produced by the toe. Mrs. Kane finally stood up to let the audience hear. 

There was a dead silence. Everybody in the great audience knew that they 
were looking upon the woman who is principally responsible for Spiritualism, its 
founder, high priestess,and demonstrator. She stood upon a little pine table, 
with nothing on her feet but stockings. As she remained motionless, loud, dis- 
tinct rappings were heard, now in the flies, now behind the scenes, now in the 
gallery. 

Upon these rappings Spiritualism sprang into life, and here was the same toe 
rapping it out of existence. Mrs. Kane became excited. She clapped her hands, 
danced about and cried : — 

“Tt’s a fraud! Spiritualism is a fraud from beginning to end! It’s all 
trick! There’s no truth in it! ”’ 

A whirlwind of applause followed. Her sister, Kate Fox, sat in a box with 
John A. Stevens and applauded. Then Mrs. Kane went down into the audience 
and, placing her foot on the foot of a well-known gentleman, gave him a series 
of sharp tiny raps that he felt and acknowledged. 

Before Mrs. Kane appeared Dr. Richmond gave the audience a thorough exposé 
of the slate-writing, mind-reading, and oil-painting tricks of Slade, Diss De Barr 
and other impostors. He explained them in detail. A fierce looking foreigner 
got up and denounced Dr. Richmond’s tricks, saying that the Spiritualists pro- 
duced their effects by spirit power, and he would prove it if he could get the 
platform. 

‘* There is a Philadelphia gentleman in this audience who authorizes me to say 
that he will pay $5,000 to any person who can produce, without human aid, a 
mark an inch long on a slate,” said Dr. Richmond. ‘* Any human being who can 
do that can get $5,000.” 

The doctor glared at the foreign Spiritualist, who became meek and quiet. 

**T denounce only fraud. I do not attack Swedenborg’s beautiful theory of 
Spiritualism. But the man who claims to do the things I have done here to-night 
by spirit power ought to be in the penitentiary. There have been no miracles 
since eighteen hundred years ago.”’ 

‘*Nor before that either,’’ roared some one. 

‘*That’s as far back as my memory goes,’’ said the doctor. “I have taught 
the mediums two or three new frauds which I have invented myself.’’ 

Dr. Richmond produced on a slate messages from the late Emperor Frederick 
William and a message to Jake Hess. There was a committee of sixteen gentle- 
men on the stage. 

‘*T want one of the committee to write on a slip of paper the name of some dis- 
tinguished person who is dead.’’ 

“Crowley! ’’ yelled a voice. 

** Harrison! ’’ howled another. 

The name was written and it was ‘‘ Frederick William,’”? whereupon the mes- 
sage from the dead monarch appeared upon a slate. All this was shown to be 
mere legerdemain. 

After the show Dr. Richmond and the Fox sisters were surrounded by an ex- 
cited crowd. 

“‘T have spent thousands and thousands of dollars investigating this gigantic 
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humbug,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ and I think I am entitled to the pleasure of being 
present at its death and assisting in the funeral.’’ 

It was the general opinion of people who were in the Academy last night that 
the confession of the two founders of Spiritualism and the complete exposure of 
the tricks of mediums ends this form of swindling and that it can never recover 
from this crushing blow. The Spiritualists in the audience almost frothed at the 
mouth with rage as they left the building, and muttered furious threats against 
their foes. — New York Herald, Monday, October 22. 


Dr. Cassius M. Richmond has been for some time advertising the death of Spirit- 
ualism. He gave it a hard knock in the Academy of Music last night, where an 
immense audience assembled, most of the people in it to encourage him, others to 
hinder him, others to make nuisances of themselves. It was in many respects a 
rare and remarkable gathering. One could easily pick out in the crowded seats 
professional men of all sorts— ministers, physicians and lawyers, scholarly men 
and women, men of repute in legitimate scientific research, others notorious in the 
walks of humbug, women well-known by the frequenters of materialization 
seances, the distinguished ‘‘ cranks’? who adorn every such occasion, and Sunday 
night idlers. 

The doctor got together a committee of fifteen and proceeded to perform a 
number of exceedingly pretty tricks. The audience felt a little bit ‘‘ out of it’’ 
because Dr. Richmond has not yet learned Herrmann’s knack of allowing the 
house to see everything that is going on as well as the committee sees it. But 
nearly everybody was patient and good-natured. 

Dr. Richmond allowed the committee to choose the name of a dead person. 
This was written on a slip of paper while the doctor was off the stage. He re- 
turned with a table and a brass rod, and with the aid of these implements and a 
little brass box ascertained from ‘‘ the spirits’’ that the name of the Emperor 
Frederick William had been chosen, and got a beautiful slate message from his 
departed majesty. 

Next Dr. Richmond read the number of a bank-note held by one of the com- 
mittee. 

The Diss Debar writing-pad trick and spirit-picture trick were reproduced with 
equal success. Dr. Richmond said that a friend of his in Philadelphia would give 
$5,000 to any medium who would induce the spirits, in a fair and open way, and 
in a manner genuine beyond a doubt, to manifest their presence by even a scratch 
an inch long on a slate. 

Then he introduced Margaret Fox Kane, a little, compact woman, dark eyed 
and dark haired and dressed in black, and using eyeglasses with black cord and 
heavy black rims. Her sister Katy sat in a stage box and was a silent, attentive 
and assenting witness of what Margaret said and did. 

Mrs. Kane was highly excited, and spoke in a tragic way. She made a solemn 
public renunciation of Spiritualism, declaration of its falsehood, and resolution to 
tell ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me God.’’ 
This declaration was carefully written out, and Mrs. Kane delivered it in a frag- 
mentary and mirth-provoking style, scanning a sentence by the aid of her eye- 
glasses, then turning to the audience and slowly repeating it. 

After that she sat on a chair, with her feet on a sounding-board, so that the 
raps might be distinctly heard, and Dr. Richmond explained that the lady did the 
knocking with her big toe. A committee of physicians, among whom was Dr. 
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Dinsmore, examined her feet. She had slipped off a shoe to facilitate this scien- 
tific investigation, and putting the stockinged foot on the board, the audience 
heard a series of raps, ‘‘ rat-tat-tat-tat-tat,’’ increasing in sound from faint to 
loud, and apparently traveling up the wall and along the roof of the Academy. 
Then she got down to the orchestra floor and repeated the experiment successfully 
there. Going back on the stage, she stood upright on the board, adjured the 
“kind, dear spirits,’’ and there was a rain or rather a hailstorm of responsive 
knocks. 

Of course there was a punster around to suggest that Spiritualism “ is n’t worth 
a rap any longer.” The exposure was certainly thorough and successful, and Dr. 
Richmond received the congratulations of all his friends on the successful initia- 
tion of his anti-humbug crusade. — New York Tribune, Monday, October 22. 


Miss WILLARD, by a vote of 360 to 31 scattering, is reelected president 
of the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The great con- 
vention, which filled the ample spaces of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, October 19 to 23, was a most impressive spectacle. The au- 
ditorium seats 6,000 people, and was often full, except the almost inac- 
eessible fourth gallery. We shall publish in our next number a series of 
strategic extracts from Miss Willard’s remarkably comprehensive and 
timely annual address. In the variety of topics covered by it and the high 
importance of many of them, it reminds one of a presidential message to 
Congress. Forty departments of philanthropic work were reported from 
by the specialists in charge of them. There appeared to be a very general 
willingness to allow free debate hereafter on the vexed question of the po- 
litical attitude of the National Union, although a by-law has for a single 
year caused all motions touching that vexed subject to be voted on without 
debate. This by-law was repealed ; but the Union, by an overwhelming 
vote, in spite of the usual vigorous protest of Mrs. Foster and her friends, 
pledged its moral support to the Prohibition party. Miss Willard, by vote 
of the convention, was allowed to become a consulting member of the na- 
tional executive committee of the Prohibition party, on its invitation. Gen- 
eral Fisk, Neal Dow, and ex-Governor St. John were among those intro- 
duced to the convention. The more important of the resolutions passed are 
given below, and will repay careful study. 


Resolved, 1. That Christ and his gospel as universal King and code should be 
sovereign in our government and political affairs, and that obedience to his law is 
the only path to political righteousness and peace. 

2. That we reaffirm our belief that federal aid should be extended to the public 


schools in otherwise destitute portions of our country, to be disbursed on the basis 
of the illiteracy. 


8. That we memorialize Congress, in its legislation regulating commerce, to pro- 
hibit the exportation of intoxicating liquors to Africa and other uncivilized coun- 
tries, and that they couperate with other nations in their efforts to save such help- 
less people from the traffic in firearms and strong drink. 

4. That by the late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, holding 
that original sealed packages of intoxicating liquors may be sent into prohibition 
States, it is made evident that all ultimately effective action for the suppression of 
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the liquor traffic must come through national legislation. We will therefore use 
all honorable effort for the promotion of the same. 

5. Whereas, Through the system of internal revenue laws, this nation is held in 
close alliance and practical partnership with the liquor traffic, the logical effect of 
which is to hinder both the enactment and enforcement of prohibitory laws; and 
because we regard the taking of revenue from that which degrades the people a 
grievous sin, therefore 

Resolved, That we again ask the repeal of the internal revenue upon alcohol, 
tobacco, and opium. 

6. That the right of the citizen to vote should not be abridged or denied on ac- 
count of sex; we, therefore, urge an amendment to the national constitution 
granting women the franchise. 

7. That we deprecate the adverse decision in Washington Territory, by which 
women are once more disfranchised, and call upon the Supreme Court to vindi- 
cate once for all the validity of laws giving the ballot to woman for the protection 
of her home. 

8. That we greatly rejoice in the unparalleled success of the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association, which has marked its work during the past year. 

9. That the Temperance Hospital is worthy of our cordial assistance, and we 
greatly value this demonstration of the possibility of non-alcoholic medication. 

10. That we will strongly codperate with the World’s Woman's Christian Union 
and National Council, of which our own president is the presiding officer, leaving 
the details of our relations to these great societies to be worked out by the execu- 
tive committee. 

11. Whereas, We have listened with painful interest to Dr. Kate C. Bushnell’s 
account of atrocities perpetrated against womanhood in the dens of iniquity in 
Northern Wisconsin, 

Resolved, That we hereby commend the thoroughness of the work and the 
Christian spirit in which it was done, believing it entirely worthy of credence, and 
we desire to refer this report to the Wisconsin W. C. T. U., commending them for 
their labors in the past and pledging our coiperation in future efforts for the better 
protection of women. 

12. That we rejoice in the work of the World’s W. C. T. U., and as in the past 
will heartily codperate in all its plans. We send our tender greetings to our sister, 
Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, assuring her of our pride in her achievements. We 
are grateful to God and all good people who have helped her on her way. 

13. That we hereby declare our conviction that there should be no barriers 
placed in the way of woman’s ecclesiastical emancipation within the church of 
Christ, and that we earnestly thank those good and true men who so eloquently 
championed the cause of woman when our president and one of our national super- 
intendents were denied seats as delegates to the general conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

14. That we reaffirm our allegiance to that party which makes its dominant 
issue the suppression of the liquor traffic, declares its belief in Almighty God as 
the source of all power in government, defends the sanctity of the Sabbath, reeog- 
nizes equal suffrage and equal wages for women, demands the abolition of po- 
lygamy, and uniform laws governing marriage and divorce, and aims to remove 
sectional differences, promote national unity, and insure the best welfare of our 
land. 

15. That we extend to Mary Allen West, the able editor of ‘‘ The Union Sig- 
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nal,’’ our hearty thanks for the manner in which she has conducted our national 
organ, and that we hereby indorse the position she has taken in the exercise of 
editorial prerogatives on the political as well as any other questions which concern 
our organization, and in testimony of this we express our appreciation of her labors 
and our determination to stand by her in her difficult and trying position. 


The Prohibition party resolution was warmly debated, and passed by a 
large vote. 

A memorial from the Iowa State W. C. T. U., signed by Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster as president, and Mrs. Mary J. Aldrich as secretary, was presented, 
protesting against the declaration in favor of the Prohibition party. The 
answer of the executive committee denying the request was adopted. 


FIVE HUNDRED theological students from twenty-seven seminaries, repre- 
senting a dozen different evangelical denominations, held a convention at 
Park Street Church, Boston, from Thursday morning to Sunday evening, 
October 23 to 28. It was a most significant and inspiring assembly. It 
was animated by the single purpose of increasing zeal among theological 
students for the cause of Christian missions both at home and abroad. It 
was the ninth and largest meeting of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance. Elaborate papers were read on the need of establishing Christian 
colleges in foreign fields ; on the relation of commerce to missions ; on the 
problem of evangelizing the foreign populations in our Western cities ; and 
on the practicability of seminaries and colleges supporting their own mis- 
sionaries. A plan outlined by Daniel E. Lorenz of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, the essayist on the last of these topics, has received the indorsement 
of many prominent divines, and nearly all the missionary boards, and was 
formally commended by the convention. A large number of colleges were 
quoted as ready to codperate in it. President Warren of Boston University 
welcomed the convention in a speech of great power and felicity. Rev. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson of Chicago delivered a formal discourse on “ The Motives 
to Missions.” A portion of this eloquent and searching address we give else- 
where in full, as its criticism of the so-called New Theology and the em- 
phatic approval of the audience are noteworthy events. Among missionaries 
who addressed the convention were Rev. William Butler, D. D., and Rev. 
Dennis Osborne, from India ; Dr. D. C. Greene, from Japan ; Dr. William 
Ashmore, from China; Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, for home missions. 
Addresses were made by Rev. W. G. Griffis, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, Joseph Cook, Dr. N. G. Clark, and others. After the closing meet- 
ing on Sunday night in Park Street Church two or three hundred delegates, 
when the great audience had been dismissed, joined hands around the wide 
space of the auditorium and sang together: “Blest be the tie that binds.” 
Our conviction is that the best materials for religious prophecy are to be 
found in the unforced opinions and enthusiasms of educated young men not 
from one school or province, but from the whole broad field of a nation such 
as this convention represented. 
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ProFessOR HERRICK JOHNSON’S eloquent, inspiring, and massive address 
before the five hundred delegates to the Inter-Seminary Convention and the 
crowded audience in Park Street Church, Boston, Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 26, contained the following reference to the so-called New Theology. 
The passage was received by the great congregation with a sudden, em- 
phatic, and prolonged outburst of approval, which seemed to annoy the 
speaker himself, it was so very unusual in so staid and quiet an assembly 
at such a place and hour, but it constituted a noteworthy sign of the times. 


Who can think the guilt of the heathen a trifle in the light of that fearful 
description of their state in the first chapters of Romans: ‘ These having no law, 
are a law unto themselves; in that they show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience bearing witness therewith ?’’ God’s everlasting power 
and divinity since the creation of the world are clearly seen through the things 
that are made, that they may be “ without excuse.’’ This is inspiration’s solemn 
teaching. It is written by the infallible finger of the Almighty. Who shall gain- 
say it? Who shall make apologies for the heathen and palliate their guilt and 
dream of some uncovenanted mercy for them, when from the Divine heart of 
mercy there come these solemn words, — “ without excuse.”’ 

Who can count the sin of the heathen and their condemnation trifles in the light 
of Calvary ? It was such sin and condemnation — the sin of men against natural 
divine light, and of a race without God and under the doom of death thus sealed, 
that led to the atonement by Jesus Christ. The rejection of Jesus, the trampling 
under foot the blood of the Son of God only heightens the loss. It does not origi- 
nate it. Calvary did not make hell. Hell led to Calvary. If men must reject 
Jesus before a theocracy can be constructed that will justify God in the death of 
the sinner, then either salvation by the Cross is of debt and not of grace, or there 
was nothing very serious to be saved from before the Cross was lifted. With 
either alternative the gospel is honeycombed with falsehood. 

But the Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost already. The 
loss was there, deep, wide, eternal. To make redemption a necessity in order to 
justify perdition is putting effect for cause, is making antecedent wait on conse- 
quent, is having Christ die for men that God may be just in damning men. 

Make light, therefore, of the guilt of the heathen, palliate it, excuse it, insist in 
the nomenclature of a new theology that they can have a fair chance only through 
a distinct offer and a possible acceptance or rejection of Jesus Christ, and you 
either whittle down the atonement to the dimensions of an ordinary martyrdom, or 
stamp it as a waste of value, a useless tragedy: you empty it of God or make it 
a butchery! [Loud applause.] No! You cannot justify the anguish of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, nor account for the joy that sets a distant world of angelic 
beings vibrating with the pulsing tides of joy every time a heathen repents, nor 
vindicate the terrific retributive imagery of Scripture, except as you allow the sin 
and death of the natural man a vast significance. 


Dr. Josep PARKER of London, preaching recently on the Unitarian 
novel “ Robert Elsmere,” used this language, which seems to us eminently 
just and wise : — 


The book is not equally strong throughout. Grey is strong, Elsmere himself is 
strong and beautiful, the Squire is penetrating, sagacious, strong enough by all 
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odds in his iconoclasm and cynicism and bitterness and destructiveness of soul. 
I do not want to die like Squire Wendover; he may have had a wonderful mind, 
and he may have been a wonderful genius, but I cannot say, Let me live the life 
of Wendover and die his death. I value something more highly than I value 
cleverness, intelligence, yea, than the most brilliant intellect, and that I do not 
find in the heir of Murewell. But we are face to face with an invention, and 
here we have all kinds of men put at their very strongest, in their best aspects, 
and Christ is left to poor Catherine Leyburn, wife of Robert Elsmere, — narrow, 
conscientious, self-sacrificing ; a grand woman of the Puritanic type; and we are 
not ashamed of her within the four corners which properly belong to that kind of 
character, but when she is put forward as who should say, This is Christ, this 
is Christianity, this is the incarnate Gospel, — we say, No, it is not; you are 
wrong in your facts; your history has not even yet become a science. We love 
the earnestness, the passion, the fervor, the benevolence, aye, and the stern Puri- 
tanism of Catherine Elsmere, but she does not adequately represent even the in- 
vented Christ. That is my criticism upon the whole thing. I do not criticise its 
minor characters, its asides, its beautiful parenthetic play, its dramatic action and 
color; no, I simply discharge one criticism upon the book, and that is that the 
Christ of that book is not the Christ of the Gospels, is not Christ as He repre- 
sented Himself to be according to the reports we have of his life ; and, therefore, 
all the criticisms founded upon this pseudo-Christ are nothing, and less than noth- 
ing, when leveled as arguments against the great Christian thought. 


Tue Rev. Dr. David Gregg, pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, in a 
discourse on “ Public Schools versus Parochial Schools,’’ delivered before the 
Boston Evangelical Alliance, September 10, has this powerful passage on the 


educational principles of Roman Catholicism : — 


It is the present duty of American patriots to recognize the existence of the 
enemy of our common schools and to look up its record and the policy which it is 
working out. It is a bold charge to bring against Romanism that it is anti-Amer- 
ican, root and branch. But the charge is one that is justified by documents 
which come to us from the Vatican itself. The Roman pontiff is responsible for 
the charge. In his encyclical, which is a document that speaks ez cathedra, he 
denounces every fundamental principle of our republic, and calls them all heresies. 
Liberty of the press and liberty of speech, these are American principles; but in 
his encyclical the Roman See writes: ‘‘I anathematize all who maintain the lib- 
erty of the press and all advocates of the liberty of speech, which is the liberty of 
perdition.’’ Free schools, independent of all church interference, are American 
ideas, corner-stones of the republic. The American institution puts the key of 
knowledge into the hands of the people. In this encyclical the Roman See de- 
elares, Article 45: ‘‘ The Romish church has a right to interfere in the discipline 
of public schools, and in the arrangement of the studies of public schools, and in 
the choice of the teachers of these schools.’’ And again in Article 47: “ Public 
schools open to all children, for the education of the young, should be under the 
control of the Romish church, and should not be subject to the civil power, nor 
made to conform to the opinions of the age.’’ Liberty of conscience is another 
fundamental principle of the republic’s creed and life. In his encyclical the Ro- 
man See writes: ‘‘ The absurd and erroneous doctrines, or ravings, in defense of 
liberty of conscience, are a most pestilential error, a pest of all others most to be 
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dreaded in the state.’? “I anathematize those who assert the liberty of con- 
science and of religious worship and all such as maintain that the church may not 
employ force.’”’ This creed of the pontiff is put before every priest and bishop 
for subscription, and they accept it and swear allegiance to the pontiff. The car- 
dinal swears that he will seek to restore the temporal power of the pope. One 
sentence in his oath is, ‘‘I will seek out and oppose and persecute and fight here- 
tics and schismatics against our Lord the Pope.’’ My fellow-countrymen, the 
American republic and the Romish system stand for and incorporate antipodal 
and antagonistic principles and purposes, and this according to the authoritative 
ex cathedra declaration of Rome itself. My Roman Catholic friend, you say you 
are as good an American as I am and as loyal to American institutions as they are, 
asIam. If so, then you are not a good Romanist. If you claim to be a good 
American and a good Romanist in one, then there is a question of veracity between 


you and the pontiff. The pontiff has the better of you. The pontiff is supreme ; 
he is infallible ; you are not. 


AN important letter of the heroic and lamented General Gordon defend- 
ing his scheme for a canal from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea by the 
way of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, has been published in the “ Asiatic 
Quarterly Review ” of July, 1888 : — 


If we get a Firman from the Sultan for the Palestine Canal — 

1. We lose the sacred sites of Jordan River, Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Tibe- 
rias. Jericho, not Engedi. 

. We swamp a notoriously unhealthy valley where there are no missions. 

. We cut off the pest of the country of Palestine, the Bedouins. 

We free ourselves from the chief necessity for a reoceupation of Egypt. 

. We gain the fertile lands of Moab and Ammon. 

. Cyprus is 150 miles from the Mediterranean debouché. 

. We get: a water-way for large ships to within 50 miles of Damascus. 

. We can never be bothered by any internal commotion, except for 25 miles 
from Haifa to Tiberias, for the water-way of the canal would be 10 miles wide ex- 
cept in Arabah Valley, where there are on both sides wastes and deserts. 

9. We get rid of the unhealthiness of a narrow cut with no current, which is the 
case with the Suez Canal now, where the mud is pestilential from ships’ refuse 
and no current. 

10. It would isolate Palestine; it would pave the way to its being like Belgium 
under no Great Power, for religious views would be against Palestine ever being 
owned by a Great Power. 

11. Up the ladder of Tyre to Gaza would be 10,000 square miles; population 
130,000; quite a small country. 

Do not quote me if you write this. Oddly enough, Ezekiel xlvii. 10, seems to say 
the Dead Sea shall have fish like the Great Sea (7. e., Mediterranean). Zechariah 
xiv. speaks of two rivers, one going to Dead Sea, the other to Mediterranean. 

The cost would be — 

Canal from Haifa to Jordan oe « « « SOR 
Compensation to Jordan peoples. . . . . + + 1,000,000 
Canal through Arabah os ee © ¢ @ & a eee 
Ports at Haifa oe €e eras 6 & a eee 
pe ee ae ee ee ee ee 500,000 


DeIDorpwr 








£10,500,000 
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Say 12 to 15 millions, and what a comfort to be free of Egypt and Soudan for 
ever ! 

Revenue, Palestine £120,000, of which £80,000 goes to Sultan. Do not quote 
me, for I have written part of this to Mr. W. Mackinnon, of B. I. S. N. C., besides 
which H. M. Government may object. 

C. G. Gorpon. 


FIVE MILLION signatures to a petition to Congress for laws promoting 
a better observance of Sunday have now been obtained. The National 
Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union Convention have voted to make the 
advancement of this petition a special and urgent work. The most influen- 
tial indorsement which the petition against Sunday work in the mail and 
military service and in interstate commerce has yet received was given 
unanimously and enthusiastically on October 18, at Richmond, Va., by 
the International Convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
after two hours’ thorough consideration of the subject, under the lead of 
the editor of our department of Church Work. Let all labor organiza- 
tions, large and small, and all churches do likewise speedily, and the 
desired law will not be long in coming. Churches and labor unions com- 
bined are politically irresistible. 


THE REFORMS in the New York post-office, shown to be necessary by in- 
vestigations of the editor of our department of Church Work, have been 
secured, with a trifling exception, which is likely to be remedied later. The 
carriers, before the eight-hour law was enacted, had alternate evenings for 
themselves. After the law went into effect, a large proportion of them had 
no evenings at all, except in their fourteen days vacation, and later had 
only the evenings of two weeks out of six. All the carriers now have their 
evenings for four weeks out of six, with no loss to the service, — a triumph 
of humane labor agitation. One of the three carriers on each route, who 
makes evening delivery, is allowed an hour and a quarter more time for rest 
in the mornings. In the first application of the law many of the carriers 
were scheduled to do in eight hours what they could not actually do in less 
than nine hours and a half. The work is now adjusted so that it can be 
done in eight hours, on the average. Needless collections, to keep men 
busy without advantage to the service, have been stopped. Carriers are no 
longer required to do clerical work. Other reforms are expected. 


Tue PunpiraA RAMABAI is about to return to India with $50,000 for 
the support of her proposed school for Hindoo widows. This sum has been 
raised chiefly in the Pacific States. 


Tue SuBLIME Porte has granted permission for the building of a railway 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem. 
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